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Tt was said that the police had a clue to 
the tragedy, that the matter was being slowly 
bat surely unravelled by carefal, steady, and 
‘tate hands, and that before long the public 
pg be put in possession of some startling 


Valerie Bert read these v i 
: ague little para- 
Graphs in the morning paper, as she dopet 

er chocolate, with a derisive smile. 
he, keen as she was, did not observe how 
Servants looked at her askance. She did not 
<now Bo & certain very merry, agreeable 
Som man,” who said he was the brother of 
ten es, the former footman, had partaken of 
in the servanta’ hall, and had talked a 


00d deal about the murder, and that he had” 


in quite marked in his attentions to Julis 

and nis, No; Valerie knew nothing of this, 
The t perfectly secure, 

: murdered man had been buried, the 

ar was dying away:; his next-of-kin (who 
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came in for all the property) was beginning 
to understand the consolation that a large 
balance at one’s bankers’ affords, and, though 
garbed in decorous black, was pretty cheerfal 
under the circumstances. 

The Derwent family had departed for New 
York, troussean and all, Connie was a 
“ bright ” girl; it was sure, to ‘‘ come in,” 
and Connie posed as Niobe just for the pre- 
sent, and for as long as she was in black. 

The tragic fate of her lover, and her deep 
mourning robes gave her an air of the deepest 
and most romantic interest to all callers in 
Fifty-Fifth Avenue. 

She was quite a lion in her way. Her 
grief was moderate, tearless, and becoming, 
and we have no doubt whatever but that some 
day she will be consoled, although she has 
very. substantial souvenirs of the late Sir 
Philip iz her dressing-case ; and although her 
deportment at the faneral was a marvellous 
representation of the ‘‘inconsolable, even 
the cynical Mr. Loraine was strack with a 
faint tinge of pity and amazement. 

He was |struck with a great deal more 
amazement when, one day, hearing that a 


{Paice One Pesny. 


gentleman in the visitors’ room at the clab 
was waiting to see him. 

He went there, and found no less a person 
than his béte noir, the Count de Bodisco. 
Probably his surprise was depicted in legible 
letters on his face, for the Count hastened to 
say,— 

rf You are amazed to see me, of course, my 
dear sir? . But nothing less than matters of 
deep importance with regard to our mutual 
friend, Lady Carzon, would tempt me thus 
to trespass uninvited on your time. Where 
is she?” 

‘*‘ Monsieur le Comte must have been a long 
time absent if he is not aware that for nearly 
two years Lady Curzon has been missing, and 
is believed to be dead—drowned in crossing 
the Atlantic on board the Vanessa,” returned 
Mr. Loraine, very stiffly. 

** Dead !—impossible!’’ rejoined the Count, 
suddenly seating himself in a big armchair. 
“Impossible! What does it all mean? I 
only came to London this morning. I had 
business with her now—at once!”’ seeking 
rapidly. “This is a blow! ’’—beating himse 
on the chest—‘‘a blow—a terrible blow 
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delivering one on bis breastbone at h re- 
iteration of the word, whilgs Mr. aine 
looked om witlre-cold, contemptuous counten- 
ance. ‘ Tell me all about it—quickly !” con- 
tinued ths Count, excitedly, ‘! , © 
where, did ii happen, and what has become 
of her money ?”’ : 

Tn & few brief seritencesd Mr. Loraine re- 
lated Pauline’s visit to Mount Rivers, her 
sudden mysterious disappearance, the search, 
the conclusion arrived at by the detective, and 
the notable fact that her amiable sisters were 
now in the full enjoyment of the Russian for- 


tune. 

Daring this oak wit Sao 
Count con to , 
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foreign language, 
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“Ot. Mibilisy ” drawing down 


uy 
| — 
ber fortune!” the pipsing to 
pace the room with short, quick 8. 

‘Easier said than done. Once it gets into 
Villiani’s clutches your chance of recovering 
it is small ! ” rejoined the other coolly, 

** Villiani |’ said the Count, suddenly stop- 
ping short. ‘ The rascal is dead !”’ 

‘If be is, which I venture todoubt, he hag left 
a twin-brother in bis place seven times worse 
than himself!” 

“How? Explain. Villiani was unique! 
Well for society that he was! He had no 
relationg—none. Where is this twia- brother ? 
Where is he to be seen?’’ speaking through 
his teeth. 


_Mr, Loraine, who never had let him ont of 
hig sight, had mach sincere satisfaction in now 
giving-his address to the Count, 

“Hal ha! we shall see,” said the Rassian, 
ith, & fierce langh, ‘We shall see this 
tvin-brother, Snake ! did you thiak to 
eeoape Ivan Bodisco ?—traitor ! informer ! 
villain!” 

Bwidently the intelligence about Villiani 
moved him a good deal, even more than the 
newe of Lady Curzon’s death. 

He-continued to wear out the clab carpet at 
& great rate, pacing up and down the room, 
whilst-Mr. Loraine stood with his back to the 
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Dreplace and surveyed him with the same 
c.8 sssoaate cariosity ag he would accord 


1 
: 


to some new variety of anima}in the Zoologh | 


cal Gardens. 


“TI have it all here!” exclaimed the Cant, | 


clenching his figt and placing it 
‘¢ Ali—sll--all, Wonlg 


suddenl 
against his forehead, 


you hear it?” turning interrogatively to his | 
quiet companion, who, making a low, ironical | 


bow, responded,— 

“ As you please.” 

“If Villiani is alive, he, and he alone, has 
made away with or murdered Lady Curzon! 


up within four walls,” clenching his fists as 
he spoke, “and he is capable of anything.” 

composure to ve. how his own sus- 

80 and decisively 

the ttle man before’ 


i 


; 


! 
| Bee » 
i ed | 
. >f 
2 “ai 


‘| “ae: "ala hie head with a 
“ . 


; " To you! and why?” im @ very frosty 
one, 

“For several very good reasons, my dear | 
young man,” 

‘Could you not impart one of them?” 
sarcastically. 

‘Well, if you make a point of it, I don't 
mind,” with an air of generous concession. 
‘*¥You shall hear, as ye have given me 
this,” once more excitedly waving the paper 
in his hand. ‘‘One reason is that Lady 
Curzon, Panline, what you will, and I hold 
between us @ secret that no one in the world 
shares but ourselves! ‘Will that suffice?” 

“Tt will suffice,’ returned Mr. Loraine, 
speaking with a great effort, 

So now he understood why this pale-syed, 
hateful Russian was at Pauline’s hotel at all 
times and seasons, 

He would not in his own mind slander her 
(it might be dead) memory; but for her to share 
a Secret with such a man made the image of 
Pauline that he had raised in his mind re 
upon its pedestal. 

Another such shock and his ideal would be 
in fragments. 

‘“*My business is easy—a hansom, and to 
Villiani,” said the Count, making a sudden 
swoop upon his hat. “ Aurevoir. You shall 
see me to-morrow,” and without another word 











he tore open the door, dashed down the club} noth 


——__— 
sfeps, jumped into a hancom, ang disappgareg 
ae was of his way to Lorenzo Vili 
at last ; ~~ 
And Nemesia is on his way to another indiyi. 
duel—uoless a person than Madame Bert, who, 
lying on her satin sofa in a soft-embroidered 


robe de. chambre, lazil 


lo. a 
; French novel, has no idea that he is already, 
| nay, at that very moment, standing in the 


His hands have been free whilst 1 was shnt | 


lobby, with his hand on the lock of her door, 
holding a whispered colloquy with the pale, 


frightened-looking Julia, 
been a very nice interestin§ “ case,” 
| ming. Her little suppers 


will remember with 




























ed, in a shrill 





“No, no, it’s true; you were seen. Your 


| carriage was kept waiting a good long way of. 


You went away with him in a cab, wearing & 
black veil—this,” producing the article in 
question. ‘You jumped out of the four 
wheeler, and called a hansom; rejurned to 
your servante with a trumped-up excuse. 
Every link is at last complete. You dropped 
@ pencil-case in the cab, Ab, yon never mis 
it. It was just the link we wanted. It has been 
sworn to, Zane sheance ia sworn fo the veil is 
sworn to, agger is. sworn to. 

are curious, inquigitive-people. You lett your 
dressing-case open sometimes, and now, } ar 
ducing a paper, and holding it before her 
face and starting eye-balls, ‘‘ I arrest you 
Thig is a magistrate’s warrant. I arrest yo, 
Madame Valerie Bert, for the murder of fir 
Fare Onrsam, on the evening of the twenty- 
our ast Jaly!” 

Valerie had not felt any great qualms aboub 
the murder. She had absolately no consel@nees 
Remorse had no existence in her fabric, 
and she had felt herself complotely. seeukt 
had even agted her part to admiration, 
disonssed the tragedy with duly oxpr®.. 
horror, feeling af- the moment that the 
had been committed by some other perelen 
not herself. been 
I¢ had been done so quickly. there ha a 
ing ghastly for her mind to. devel 0m 
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alittle push with a sharp. knife, She 
te oe 0 almost dusk, and sze 
had jamped out without ‘ looking,”’ 

‘At times she declared to herself that ske 
bad not done it; at others, that she had, and 
waa glad, frightfully glad! : 

But here-was another proepect—this stern- 
looking man, with keen eyes, clogely-shaven 
chin, and.rough, coarse hands, reading ont & 
warrant for her arrest! She trembled in every 


ay oh, how rapidly ! the vista opezed 
itaelout, The;crowded dock, the prison celi, 
the last awfal scene when she stood alone 
abavesthe drop! She hada vivid imagination, 
thouga.she. knew. neither pity or remorse. 

You must-come with-me,’’ said this hate. 
tal.man, With the hard, coarse bands, ‘ Get 
a few things together,” he added, impera- 
tively, “Thecab's waiting.” —_ 

* Boy what?” she cried, hysterically, — 

“Why, for you.. Here, we need not mince 
matters, youare going to gaol. Look sharp, 
ma'am. Julia, Julia, come here and get the 
lady ready at once. Fetch her bonnet and 
shawl; there’s.no time to lose,”’ 

And Mr, Spry told himself that he was not 
going to waste any soft words on yonder red. 
headed Jezabel, who had murdered a man in 
a manner that, for cold-blooded audacity, 
was unparalleled in all his professional ex- 
perience, and who, he hoped, would.“ swing,” 

Bat Madame declined to go, firat with pas- 
sionate shrieks, and, expostulations, and de- 
panciations; and then with all her might and 
main she-flang herself prone on the floor, and 
absolately refused to move, 

But this waano obstacle to. Mr, Spry ; move 
sue would. and: should, if not by persaaszion, 


“Just etiopsieele she nted to h 

prese © her ser- 
vents; who felt themselves ashamed and 
hamiliated.ag.they saw her borne downstairs 
by two burly policemen, clinging frantically 
athe bannisters, and sereaming hysterically 
shevery step, and finally deposited in the cab, 
with the blinds quickly drawn down, and 
driven. swiftly away, ‘‘taken up for the murder 
o& Sir Philip Curzon,’’ it .was whispered by 
these who saw the limp and struggling figure 
carried down the steps, 

Andthus, in the very same way, and almost 
atthe very self-same hour, did slow but sure- 
feoted Justice lay its iron hands on both these 
wicked. wretches, who had thrived and pros- 
|. for-so long—Madame Bert and Lorenzo 


As the cab bore her away, now in a dead 
taint, to the precincts of Pentonville, a 
hansom was. just depositing Count Bodisco on 
the door-step of the unsuspicious. Villiani, 
who, with half-closed eyes and a cigar between 
bis teeth, is feasting bis mental vision on his 
larga balance at: his banker's, and wondering 
how-seon it will be.‘safe” for him to return 
to the sunny cities of Italy, and the ever- 
fascinating halls of Monte Carlo. 





CHAPTER XXXIIL 

AnD now to return to Pauline(who is in the 
landiof the living, as.no,one has for a moment 
doubted, all this time), or, rather, to return 
to Villiani, after his sadden meeting with her 
in the-avenue, 

He had been drinking considerably when 
bemeti:her, and after she left him he disposed 
ok nesrly: half a bottle of raw brandy, his 
Usual sedative when his mind had been un- 

3 tly » Seivaial ne senih of which 

, e render him more like an 
infariated, halfmad creature than j 
oo anything 


Wehad-iwo ideas sill 1 
ad two.ideas atill left in hig head ~a 
— of Pauline, and a wish to do ber come 


a... this terrible frame of mind he lay: in 
Pe in the.avenue, and felled her to 

. arth, as. we have seen. - 
. then dragged her through the bushes to 
her beac where there was no chance of 
leg discovered, and, feeling somewhat 
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sobered by his late performance, staggered 
home to his wife ang Carrie. 

His wild appearance and, bloodshot eyes 
were no novel spectacle to these wretched 
women, who, as he threw himself into a chair 
and glarei.at them alternately, thought to 
appsase, him with a glowing description. of 
Paaline’s visit, and a display of that ever- 
pleasing object, nice new crisp Bank of Eng- 
land notes and shining golden sovereigns. 

Bat for once they utterly failed in their effect. 
He pushed. Mattie and the. money savagely 
away, aud ordered her to bring, brandy and a 
tumbler, and to ‘‘ look sharp!’’ 

He was. going to take them inio bis confi- 
dence (what a confidence!)—he musi, since 
they had seen Pauline—and requixed a further 
allowance of his curse to.nerve him to the 
speaking point. Expostulations only brought 
blows, as Mattie knew by yearg,.of experience. 
It. would be vajn to hint. that he had “had 
eugngh already,” so she meekly obeyed bis 
behest, and set the botile and glass before 
him on tbe table, and retired to a discreetly 
distant seas. 

‘*You say she. was here,” he.said, after a 
pause; ‘with her charity and her confounded 
airs, and her few paltry notes, She won't 
come here again in a hurry,” taking atremen- 
dous pull at the brandy as he spoke. 

“Ob! I don’t know that,’’ put in Carrie, 
timidly ; “she said something about staying 
at the inn to-night, and coming here again to- 
morrow. She wants us to go away—to leaye 
this. She meanstc make usa good allowance; 
she said she would settle it. all to-morrow, 
when she came.” 

“TI tell you she'll never come here again,” 
shouted. Villiani, ‘Don’t contradict your 
betters—she will never come, here, or any- 
where else again.” 

What did he mean—did he. know whai he 
was saying? thought. both his. campanicus, 
with a strange thrill of. apprehension, For 
nearly five minnies there was silence; they 
were absolutely afraid to speak—afraid to ask 
—afraid to know the worst, 

At length Vulliani broke the silence most 
effectually, 

“She is dead!” he said, in.a hoarse voice, 
setting down the now empty. tumbler with a 
crash that sent it flying over the carpet in a 
hundred splinters, 

‘“*How? Why, she was here a4 six o’clock— 
how did she die?’ faltered’ Mattie, with pale 
lips that conld cearcely articulate, and trem- 
bling in every joint.of her, bony.body, 

‘ I'll tell youa—you may.as well know, sooner 
or later—a wife’s evidence caynos, be taken 
ageinst ber husband, I killed her with this 
stick,” producing his accompanying club as. he 
spoke, and shaking it significantly. 

Carrie, who had been surveying her brother- 
in-law with her usually prominent.eyes. nearly 
bursting from their sockets, gave one gasping 
scream, and fell forward, flaj.on the floor, in 
a dead faint; the thud of her fall resounded 
through the room, 

‘*Never mind, let her lie,’’ said Villiani, 
ferociously; “ geod thing if she was dead too ! 
I hit her, that young one, on the head, She 
fell at once, like a.stone—not a word—not a 
sound, I’ve hid her in the black grove, and 
by-and-bye, Mattie, you must come. out and 
help me to bury her. Sha will never be 
missed, You say she, came in of herself, no 
one saw, her—you must he sure you never saw 
her. When it's all hushed up, and the hub- 
bub over, we: will moveoffi. Her money comes 
to you,” 

“Qh! Lorenzo, Oh! Lorenzo,” was allhis 
miserable wife could say, as she knelé over her 
sister, wringing her hands, “I wish you’d 
kill me, and have done with it—it would be 
@ mercy.” 

“If you say much I wii],” he muttered, 
savagely; ‘‘and throw you into theriver. I 
did not mean to. satile her all ont, only just to 
give her a knock on the head, and take down 
herairs, What thin skulls-you women have! 
How wae l to know it wonld kill her,” in an 
agetieved tone, “ Here, bring that creature 








to, and ba ready for what you know—ii must 
be done,” and, with this announcement, her 
lord and master lounged out of the room un- 
steadily, taking the bottle with him. 

Presently Carrie came to, and what an 
awakening was hers! These two wretched 
women had a liking for one another—in all 
their triumphs, in all their schemes, in all 
their reverses, they had held together—but 
never had they been called upon to confront 
anything like this—this crime that Villiani 
had so brutally revealed in all its horrible 
nakedness, Murder, possibly unpremeditated, 
but still murder. 

Forgery. they. had, winked at, cheating they 
were not unacquainted with, drunkenness, was 
their daily companion, but this went beyond 

They sat together, holding each other, 
and trembling and crying and reiterating,— 
: SoM what are we, to do?—what are we to 

° ” 

Denounce, Lorenzo? No; what good conld 
ib. possibly do to her now? And it would 
mean roin to them, as much as they could be 
ruined any further, 

They talked, and talked, and wept until 
nearly nine o’clock, and there was no sign of 
Villiani retarning to call Mattie to share his 
horrible, task, Whatdidit mean? It simply 
meant that he was. now stretched asleep in the 
room aboyein a state.of drunken stapefaction, 
oblivious of the body. in the. black grove, and 
of everything else, 

What was to be done? the,two women asked 
each other, looking into each other’s ghastly 
faces and frightened eyes with horrified in- 
terrogation. It could. not be left there all 
night, yet who As to. bury. it? Supposing 
some, poacher ( there were many who 
nightly haunted the, neglected preserves of 
Mount Rivers) was to come across it, snd 
logdly and promptly proclaim his dreadfal 
discovery. They themselves must go, and yet 
how relactantly they shrank from the neces- 
sity—how they debated and lingered can easily 
be understood. There was,no hope that Villiani 
would move. before morning, and meanwhile 
what possibilities opened before them? They 
shivered as they sat, ‘ 

“We ought—as, least, I onghi to denounce 
him,” said Carrie, for the. te time ; “itis 
as bad ag if I did it myself, hiding it, and it’s 
sure to be discovered, sgoner.or, later, Murder 
will out.” 

‘*Not always,” rejoined her sister, ‘' and it 
was not meant for murder, he said so.” Hvren 
now she would screen the wretch. 

‘* Who would believe what-he said? Not s 
soul—not I, at any rate. It’s my beliefthat 
he meant it most fully, and its my belief that 
if we huddle up the matter, and screen him, 
she won't rest.easy.in her graye, she'll haunt 
us till we do speak.” 

The words had scarcely left her lips when 
there was s fumbling noise outside the door, 
as of some one vainly groping for the handle, 
groping in vain, ; 

‘“Hush—sh,”’ whispered Carrie, clutchi 
her companion conyulsively by the arm ; ‘di 
you. hear that?” vi a 

‘Yes; it’s only old Susan coming to shui 
up the house.” 

And the door-handle rattled again, the door 
was pushed very gently open, and, in the dim 
twilight, revealed their sister Pauline—her 
face ghastly, her dress torn, her hair dis- 
hevelled, her hat all shapeless. 

Was it really her, or her ghost? Her ap- 
pearance would give colour to the latter sup- 
position, as.she stood at the other side of the 
table, now motionless, gazing at her relations 
with a blank, expressionless face, and wide- 
open, lack-lusire eyes. Mattie and Carrie 
shrank together, bereft, for the moment, of the 
power of speech, staring with horrified, fasci- 
nated orbs on the figure that had so unex- 
pectedly joined them. 

At last Mattie took heart of grace, remem- 
bering in some dim way that spirits were said 
to disappear it addressed by the living. 

“ Pauline,” she stammered, in a faint voice ; 
‘“‘ what brings you here?”’ 
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Bat Paalins made no answer; she only sat 
down, and, patting her hand to her head, 
rooaued faintly. 

Madame Villiagi bad now another and des- 
psrate ventare in her mind—candles. Sne 
ro39, and, with shaking fingers, lit two com- 
posite ones that were on the chimney-piece, 
aii turned round quickly to view the effect. 

Pauline was still there. She began, witha 
wild jamp of her heart, to believe now that 
what she saw before her was not a denizen of 
another world, but a living woman; and, act- 
ing under this impression, she valiantly ap- 
proached her sister, candle in hand. 

Yes, it was Pauline. Her face was pale as 

dcath, there was a streak of. blood on her fore- 
head, her hands and wrists were scratched 
and torn, as if by bushes, and her thin black 
dress fell round her in rags. 
“r“ Then he had not killed her, after all,” was 
Mattie’s next thought, as she drew a sigh of 
unutterable relief; but, looking again into her 
half-sister’s face, one would say that, if he had 
not taken -her life, he had most uomistakably 
deprived her of reason. No sane or sensible 
woman had ever such a blank and vacant 
‘face. 

To Mattie’s and Carrie’s urgent inquiries 
they elicited no answer—merely a shaking of 
the head, and low moans and sighs, Removing 
her hat, this condition was accounted for by 
traces of a violent blow on the back of her 
head, near the crown, and as Carrie put aside 
the battered hat she nodded mysteriously to 
hor sister, and said,— 

** That saved her.” 

‘‘ Yes, saved her, but unless I’m greatly 
m‘staken,” she returned, in a low voice; ‘‘ the 
brain is injared, and she is an idiot for life,” 

“Well, be wr | is better than what we 
thought,” rejoined her companion, consolingly ; 
“and the next thing to consider is, what are 
wo to do with her? How can we account for 
having her here in this state? How did it 
happen—~hen they ask?” 

“ A fall?’ shggested Mattie, dubiously. 

“A fali—no,” contemptuously ; “a doctor 
vould tell at a glance that it was no fall, but 
a blow.” 

“She seems deaf and dumb,” remarked her 
sister ; ‘‘ but deaf and dumb or not we must 
get her away before morning, and before old 
Susan discovers her here,” 

“That's all very fine, but how? What kave 
you thought of?” 

Her sieter gave her the answer in one word, 
and seemingly that auswer was satisfactory, 
‘the word “ Phobe.” 

* Yes, Phoobe will keep her, and be as silent 
as the grave, until we know whattodo. You 
se8, we can make it worth her while now. 
Phobe was always our partizan, and, anyway, 
she would do a good deal for a ten-pound 
note.” 

“But how are you to get her to Shingle- 
side?” objected Carrie. 

** Easils—quite simply,’’ replied Mattie, 
whose nerves and courage had risen with the 
occasion, and who now developed a talent for 
planning and plotting that was quite a revela- 
tion to her younger sister, 

“ And who is to take her?” she demanded, 
impatiently. 

* He shall,” jerking her head upwards as 
she spoke; “in the boat.’’ 

‘* Tn the boat!” echoed the other, in a tone 
of raspectfal admiration. ‘Of course, how 
clever of you to think of it. It leaves no 
wheel marks, and requires no driver, like a 
‘horrid fiy, but I’m afraid it’s not safe—it has 
not been used for ages,’’ 

“Ts doas not matter—it’s the only resource, 
aud it will have to be safe. And now we've 
‘bad enough of thinking and talking, the next 
thing is to act. First of all give her a little 
shorry—there is half a bottle in the locker in 
the nex room, and then let us take her up- 
stairs, bind her head, wash her hands and 
_ and let her lie down, whilst I wake 

im,” 

This latter intention caused Carrie to stare 
ai her sister with a face of blank interroga- 


tion. Oarrie herself would just have soon 
have set about rousing a royal Bengal tiger 
lately cated with a meal. 

‘* He must be roused,” said Mattie, with 
much determination, ‘even if it comes to 
throwing a jug of water over him. [I'll just 
give him another hour. It will be time enough 
if they leave this at twelve o'clock. Whatever 
happens she must not be found here,” raising 
with one arm the inanimate figure in the 
chair, whilst Carrie, in answer to a sign 
from her —_- elder, took the other. 

They raised their step-sister upright between 
them, and she mechanically walked in the 
middle, sustained by them on either side, 
looking like an animated statue or a piece of 
clockwork, as, supported in this mauner, she 
was led slowly from the room, 

The energetic Matilda, roused to her full 
powers (such as they were) by the emergency 
of the occasion, having bouad up the wound 
in Pauline’s bead, clothed her in one of her 
own garments (long, ong fallen from its 
former greatnesy), aud forced a few tea- 
spoonfals of sherry between her tightly- 
closed teeth, set about the most difficult and 
dangerous part of her task—awakening her 
husband. 

She managed this effectually by oversettiog 
a heavy table in his vicinity, and when with 
curses he would have tarned over once more 
she approached with a basin of water in her 
hard acd # sponge, and said very im- 
peratively,— 

‘* Wake ap, Lorenzs. Your life depends on 
it. Wake up! wake up!” 

Lorenzo did wake up at this summons, and 
blinked at his partner for a few seconds ia 
speechless stupidity. 

“‘ You remember last night, the black grove 
—Pauline?’’ proceeded Mattie, volably. 

“Yes ’’"—evidently he remembered, for he 
sprang oat of bed with great alertness and 
said, ‘‘ What, have they found her already?” 

* Oalm yourself. She is alive—she is here,” 
said his wife, impressively. ‘Be quick ard 
sponge your head, and be ready to do what 1 
want.” 

‘“* What you want! "’ scoffiogly, but plungirg 
his face into the basin, “ that woald be some- 
thing quite new, eh? And it was only a little 
tap, after all,” he adied, with an air of un- 
doubted relief. 

‘No, Lorenzo,” said his wife, gravely. 
“ Although she is alive, and actually walked 
here, I’m afraid her reason is gone. She 
seems neither to feel, or hear, or see, She is 
like a person in a cataleptic trance. Her brain 
—' injured. I believe she will be an idiot for 

2. ’ 

“And what's your plan?—what’s to be 
done?” he asked, impatiently. ‘* Don’t sit 
jawing here all night.” 

‘No, I won’t; time is precious. We must 
keep the matter quiet. No one knows she came 
here—no one is to know.’’ 

© Sacre bleu! 1 should think not!” em- 
phatically. 

“T thought of sending her to Phosbe till the 
fuss is all over, or till she gets better. We can 
make up some story then, when we have 
plenty of time to think it over—the present 
is the critical moment. It will never do for 
her t> be found here with that mark on her 
head. I thought if you would take her down 
the river in the boat—it’s fifteen miles to 
Shiogleside, but it’s twenty-five by road—no 
one will see you, and you can leave her with 
Phoobe before the people are up. Tell Phobe 
she got into a scrape, or arailway accident, or 
whatever you like. Give her this ten-pound 
note, promise her more, and she will be as 
mute as—as Pauline herself, You can trump 
up some atory.”’ 

“ Tt’s a good idea,” aid the Count, scratch. 
ing his head. ‘‘Not bad for you. Let's have 
—— at her,’ seizing the candle. ‘' Where is 
8 e ” 

“In Carrie's room,” following him across 
the corridor. 





“T’m afraid to be with her alone!” ex- 





eae 


claimed Oarrie, aa they entered. “ She looks 
like a corpse with its eyea open. She never 
has moved since yoa left, Mattie, Can she be 
dead?” in an awestruck key. 

“Dead! not she,” returned the shamelegs 
Lorenzo, flashing the candle before the ayes 
of his victim ; ‘bat her mind is gone, Yo, 
there's no doubt of that. Well, Mattie, if she 
goes to-night she is never heard of again, you 
will remember that. She disappears. Phobe 
will keep her, and, unless 'm mistaken, Earls. 
wood Asylum will be her fature residence, or 
something in the same line. I believe, as you 
say, her reason is gone, She is morally dead,” 
holding the candle up a little higher, and sur. 
veying her coolly. “I’m sorry I hit go hard. 
I can't say more,” with the air of & person 
making a handsome concession, and his wife 
quite accepted it as such. ‘‘ Anyhow, Mattie,” 
speaking with increasing animation, “‘ you're 
her heir. Oar poor days are over, There's a 
great deal of spending in that Russian fortune, 
and dumb women tell notales. Get her ready, 
and give me « coat and a nip of brandy, and 
I'm your man.” 

‘*No, no brandy,’’ returned Mattie, with 
great determination. ‘ It would ruin every. 
thing. You shali have it when you come back. 
Think of what there is at stake, Are you mad, 
Lorenzo?” 

And Lorenzo, grumbling and muttering, 
drew on a shabby top-coat without fa-ther 
delay, and taking a small Jantern and a box 
of matches set out through the long dank 
grass of the pleasure-ground for the rotten, 
tumbledown t-house among the reeds. 

He hai some difficalty in effecting an en. 
trance at first, and had, of course, forgotten 
the key, but after a few kicks the crazy old 
door gave way ; aud in about ten minutes the 
boat herself was launched, oars and all, and 
pushed out on the black water, on which 
Larenzo’s little bull’s-eye lantern threw 
strange, weird streams of light, making the 
shadows looks deeper, the trees more spec. 
tral, and the whole scene as weird aud 
grim as it was posaibie to imagine. 

Presently Matilda and Carrie arrived 
stealthily, leading Pauline between them, 
wrapped io an old shawl, and moving like 
an acimated lay figure. 

They seated her in the stern of the boat, 

stepped out themselves, and helped to ahove 
it off, and then stood on the steps of the moist 
boat-houeg, the black water lapping the steps 
at their féet, listening to the rise and fall of 
Lorenzo’s oars in the rowlocks till they became 
fainter and fainter, and finally died away 
altogether in the darkness, into which he 
and his unfortunate freight had long dis- 
appeared. 
And then the two ladies gathered their pet- 
ticoats tightly round them, and returned to 
the house to seek what repose they could 
find after the extraordinary and exciting 
events that had been enacted by them and 
theirs that August day. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Earty in the dawn two figures (atraugers) 
might be seen walking up the beach st 
Shingleside, a small fishing village at the 
mouth of the Brawl. A man with the collar 
of his coat well pulled up about his ears, the 
brim of his felt hat drawn well down over 
forehead, and the mere tip of a decidedly red 
nose being the only featare that “braved the 
morning air.”’ 

The woman with him was tall and alight, 
dressed in a faded cashmere garment that 
once been fine, and with a dark plaid shawl 
drawn over her head. She walked slowly, lean 
ing on the man'sarm. Her hands were white, 
but covered with rec:t scratches, and she 
wore a broad wedding-riog. 

They came at length to Phobe's house, & 
small cottage with a thatched roof, two wil- 
dows at either side of the grass-green hall door, 
which you descended $7o steps to reach, 
— & small garden and bleaching-geeen at the 

ack, 
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The blinds were down—it was but five 
o'clock, and though many boais were 
already away to sea Phoebe Patterson never 
stirred herself till seven (or even eight o’clcck), 
having contracted these lazy habits in the 
good old days at Mount Rivers under Mrs. 


Tagg. 

, knocked gently, then smartly, then 
imperiously, and at last brought Mrs. Patter- 
gon to the door, wrapped in a counterpane, 
with tangled bair and bare feet, 

Her indignant expostulations with imagined 
“tramps and beggars’’ were cut short by the 
husband of her former mistrees, who pushed 
his way promptly into the sitting-room, draw- 
ing his companion after him, and depositing 
her on the corner of the very hard horsehair 
sofa that was one of the chief ornaments of 
what Mrs, Patterson complacently considered 
“a very genteel ’’ apartment. 

“Jast allow me, sir, to throw on a tack of 
clothes,” said Phebe, darting back into her 
power, thrusting up her frizzled locks under a 
cap, and investing herself in slippers and 
dress, and rea) ing on the scene, spurred 
by curiosity and excitement, in a marvellously 
short space of time, employed by Lorenzo in 
looking round for something to drink. 

‘*What’s the matter, sir?” she panted, as 
she took a seat (was it not her own house?) 
et gaped at Villiani, with a hand on either 

3e 


‘'Lady Ourzon, here, is out of her mind; 
we want to keep it quiet, and to leave her with 
you,” he returned, with promptitade and 
clearness. “ And,” seeing her face of inquiry, 
‘‘we will make it well worth your while,” 
producing and tossing over a neatly-folded ten- 


note. 

_This note, Phebe, who adored money, de- 
liberately opened and looked at before anewer- 
ing. Yes! it was a good one, she could see ; 
end with this tangible bit of paper in her hand 
ahe was quite prepared to discuss the question 
in the most friendly and sympathetic spirit. 

“ Ten pounds a-month, Phebe,” hecontinued, 
knowing her weakness, and having laid all his 
plans and schemes during his long silent row 
in the dark, 

* She is your cousin, you'll remember ; come 
from London, bothered in her mind from a 
fall she got from a cart; last situation was 
ladies’-maid,” involuntarily glancing at 
Pauline's white shapely hands. 

“ Yes, I see, sir.” 

“Ladies’-maid; her name is Polly Carson, 
she is not married ; you'll not forget.” 

‘Yes, sir, I'll not forget.” 

“ And she is to see no one. Keep her in this 
room or in fhe back garden, it’s sheltered ; or 
if ahe does go out, she goes out with you. You 
had better call in the village doctor if you 
have one.” 

On! laws, sir, in course we have—a 


“Let him examine her head. A ou 
know, quitely recently, and I'll wait ae Pc 
ee hesays about her mind. If it's likely to 

tedious, why ”— 

- Yes, sir,” rather breathlessly, and thinking 
ype promised ten pounds a month. She 
be already added up the little sum—one 
undred and twenty pounds s-year. Riches! 


ble prospect ! 

“Tt it’s tedions she must only go to the 
county asylum; of course, as your niece,” 
said Lorenzo, demolishing her caatles in the 
aby one fell stroke. 

is announcement Phcebe's face fell, her 
rosy visions faded, her expreesion lost its ex- 
pening and grew stern. 
2 ae she herself, should she be made 
po S-paw of? Maybe she’d only get this 
oon, pounds; no more. No, no, that 
— not do, that would not pay. She had 
— liked Pauline. As a child she was a 
a — and a drawback to her own flirtations, 
att later Cinderella days she had been 
oud independent, and “stand offish,” All 
ate sam she was going to be the means of 
ing her out of her sisters’ way it shoulé 


_ Rot be for @ paltry ten pounds, 





Phosbe was very keen about money. She 
knew that Pauline herself was rich. 

Did they mean to collar thousands, she 
asked herself, with rising indignation, and put 
her off with next to nothing ?—she, who would 
have all the trouble and all the risk? 

Lorenzo, the crafty (and at present sober), 
taw perfectly well, what was working in her 
mind, and was not unprepared when, with a 
kind of accession cf virtuous dignity, Mrs. 
Patterson placed the money on the table, and 
pushed it towards him, saying,— 

‘Thank you, sir, but I couldn't; it could 
nct be done, it really could not, no ways.” 

‘* Name your terms,” he —- concisely, 

“Well, since you put it like that I don’t 
mindifI do, shesaid, with agreeablefrankness, 

‘In the first place, I must know for a fack” 
she did not say fact—‘the whole circum- 
stances of the case, and Low she became like 
that,” pointing ; ‘‘if her husband knows of it, 
and why you are £o anxious to bring her here 
and hide her?” 

Lorenzo grew a shade paler as he listened 
to this excessively plain speaking, bat he 
nodded his head in token of assent. 4 

‘Next, if your lady, Miss Mattie, comes in 
for money by this I must have a yearly al- 
lowance, whether I keep Miss Pauline or no, 
asylum or no asyluam—a sum uot less than 
one hundred and fifty pounds a-year,’” looking 
at him steadily as she spoke. 

“*Great guna, woman, you must be 
mad !’’ broke in Lorenzo, in a frenzy. 

‘**No, no, I'm not mad—no fear of me; 
them’s my terms, you can take them or leave 
them, I'm thinking you have been at the 
bottom of the business,’ nodding her head, 
cquecealiz, towards the rigid figure on the 
sofa; *‘ but I'll not force myself on any one’s 
confidence. I don’t want no ugly cecrets.” 

The last sentence was a threat ; at least, so 
Lorenzo meHy ators: it. He became paler and 
paler. This hateful red-faced creature sitting 
there, with her mottled arms akimbo, had him 
in her power, and knew it. And she was his 
only resource—he must accept her terms. 

How conld he take Pauline back?—how 
account for his errand? Even he, the match- 
less schemer and intriguer, was completely at 
his wits’ end for once. 

Who sball describe the ensuirg scene of 
bargaining?—a scene that would positively 
have done credit to the slave market at Con- 
stantinople, or to a pair of keen hands chaffer- 
a ng @ horse. 

he innocent object of co much argument, 
eloquence, persuasion on one hand, and coy, 
ill-dissembled reluctance on the other, was 
now totally unconscious on tke sofa; her 
headhad fallen back, the shawl had slipped 
down, her great dazed looking dark eyes were 
closed at last. 

And the other way weenie pair con- 
tinued their fencing, ost totally oblivious of 
her presence. 

Phoebe carried the day, unquestionably ; 
having been ceded an inch she clamoured for 
an 


ell, 

‘*Qne hundred and fifty!” 

No, that would not see her through—secrets 
were wearing things—there would be a heap 
more work to be got through now; she wasn’t 
over and above strong—and to this announce- 
ment her burly figure and her ruddy cheeks 
o~ the lie direct—and she must keep ‘‘a 
gir ” 

** Say two hundred a year, paid quarterly,” 
insinuatingly, ‘‘and she would say ‘done.’ ”’ 

Lorenzo felt indignation hot within him ; he 
was being done, he told himself, endeavouring 
to master his rising feelings, but it was a case 
of Hobson’s choice, and making a virtue of 
necessity he closed the Vargain- 

It will naturally be thought that great a 
villain as he was Phobe was raoniog him 
close—Phosbe, the lazy, the good-tempered, 
the apple-cheeked! What had chan her 
into a grasping, mercenary, unprincipled 
elderly woman? Twenty years for one thing, 
and Jones, the butler, for the other. 

Jones, the gay deceiver, had dallied with 





her affections for over seven years; marriage 
had been postponed from time to time, until 
their joint savings entitled them to aspire tos 
es ublic,”’ 

he day was named, Phabe got a very 
superior outfit—a box crammed with new 
clothes, a black silk dress, and # lovely bonnet. 
She gave up her place, not Mount Rivers, for 
the family were at that time touring abroad 
under the Count’s auepices. She named her 
bridesmaids, purchased the cake and half-a- 
dozen silver tea-spoons; in short, they were 
within a week of the wedding, when she 
received a scrawl from Jones, saying,— 


“Dear Poosz,—This is to inform you as 
I’m off to Liverpool, and I’m going to marry 
Katie Keen of the‘ Blue Boar.’ She has a 
tidy bit of money, and your little stocking is 
not up to the mark required by, yours traly, 

“Wi1am Jones.” 


This, needless to say, was a woeful shock to 
Ptoobe, after all her years of patient angling, 
and then of patient waiting. It was inex- 
cusable on William’s part, bat his apology was 
Katie, who was plump and pretty; his de- 
fection made his forsaken swestheart a pre- 
maturely hard,elderly woman, Her heart was 
dead, her only desire — to gain, to 
glean, to piek up money, that she might 
srush and abase and trample on her recreant 
lover, and thrast her well-filled stocking in 
his face, To this end she once more went to 
service, to wait on an elderly lady. Into the 
affections of the elderly lady she wound her- 
self, and made such mg steps in her good 

aces ag to bs named for a very cosy little 

y in her will. On this and on savings 
Phoebe felt herself justified in returning into 
private life, to her own native place, which 
anes ) be - - so <o 
ones and his rapidly-increasing family. 

No matter aa he lived she had made up 
her mind to live near him, that he might 
meditate daily on what he had lost, for Kate 
was slatternly, extravagant, and, according to 
her neighbours, proneto ‘let the house go 
out of the windows.” 

“ Aye,” quoth the excellent Phobe, “ he'll 
have to work in earnest now. Something 
different to cleaning spoons and uncorking 

wine, and standing over John Thomas— 
or William was a greengrocer, and had a 
hard struggle to keep up appearances and pay 
hia way. Doubtless he cast more than one 
regretful glance at his old flame Phebe, and 
her comfortable cottage, and her banking ac- 
count. Who shall say? 

To have a two-storied house with a brass 
knocker and Venetian blinds, a girl to answer 
the door, and a sealskin jacket to envelo 
her very stout m had long been the dia- 
tant and doubtful object of Phosbe’s ambition. 
She felt in her heart that to see her thus ex- 
alted would kill Kitty Johnson. She could 
not fail to die of envy. And as she sat in her 
horsehair chair, her hands ou her kuees, 
listening to the Count, all theee dazzling 
visions and the fiaal extinction of her rival 
and probable suicide of Johnson, became im- 
mediate possibilities, oe 

No wonder she drove a hard bargain with 
such prospects in store. The Count had 
calmly, and with befitting suppressions and 
amendments given a sketch of the true 
state of affairs; and although Phobe, with 
some | ing sparks of humanity in her 
bosom, called him a scoundrel and a rascal (to 
herself), yet she prudently added, “ What 
was done was done,” 

The girl was deprived—for the present, any- 
how—ofher reason. It would be all the same 
to her where she was, for she had no sense to 
know. Her mozey was no use to her now 
and lots of people wanted it badly. She would 
be comfortable enough with her, that she 
would, for certain. And as the job was going, 
she (Phoebe) might jast as well have the 
handling of the money as anyone else. Nay, 
better, for was she not an old family servant, 
and remembered Cinderella's mother. Thus 
she silenced her own doubts, throttled her too- 
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elamenous conscience, and clasped bands in 


Neat: she. bustled about, and got breakfast, 
made hertelf smart, and tripped over forthe 
apothecary, while Lorenz devopred an ample 
veeel.. His night’arow had made him hungry. 
He retired. captiously, out.of. the:room when 
the little at knock. based Aimid looking 
spothecary: 1 6 appearance to examine 
PRheebe's. niece, who, had always 


been 
qneer- in, her head, and- had a. fall 
getting. ont: of a cart, ing over. to. her 


aunt's the eweming before, Thus was, the 
story poured forth quite glibly, with.every ap- 
pearance of truth to the sympathetic, de- 
jaded little medicine man, who nodded his 
head ard lengthened his face at every sentence, 
and then turned to examine the insensible, or 
ders = on the sofa: 

«9 , dear, dear,” he ejaculated, as he 
carefilly-removed the bandage. ‘‘ Aye, this 
is bad! It,” interrogatively, ‘‘ looks more 
es ow. thanafall. A blow from behind, 


‘‘Blow |—vwhat. nonsense! Do you think 
to. die,.is she ?.” 


valeiainae dhooght a foe: lbnge, bon 
anxiopsly, as. her e. bonus 
depending. ow Panline’s life, 

* Well, L can’t. say,’ very cautiously... ‘1 
would mine to wy glen avery awkward 
place,. Tt ought te have been.sean to. before, 
pa Last. , jou said?” raising his 

owas, 

“ lastnight,” she echoed, truthfully. 

‘‘Hum! And you say her head has always 
heen gneer—eh.?”’ 

‘*Always.queer,”” responded Phoebe, not. so 

*° Well, way, this'll. settle her — what 
little.sengea.she has. The brain is. touched— 
- be is. & oye Organ, very p gms 

e @ wer 
mikes 
_ “& dammy. alwaya?” echoed Mra, Flem- 
ings 

4 selemn nod of his grey head. was the 
spothecary’s.only reply. 

“« And she must be putto bed atonce. Keep 
her here, after I've bepdaged. her. head—low 
anienaiios drinks, and all her hair must come 
off at ance |,’ 

‘‘ They Mz, Pigraon, you, think she'll never 
have her wits again?” said Phebe, atending 

Jint.and scigsora, “aye?” 

$3 I’m snre of it, She's never. had 
mach, you 2. Idiots are a great trial!” 
feelingly,.. ‘If she was.to be she will 
if fever supervenes—it would: be, a blessing 
for herself. and. you!’’ thinking, poor man, 
that he wasseying quite the.right and friendly 


_ But Phove did not see the matter in this 
light,-and took him up, ag he said aftergards, 
‘‘oncdmmor sharp.” 

The patient was ») Was shorn, was 
put to and then her nurge hastened onf 
* ene en, bearing tidings. to the anxious 


The. verdict was, to his great relief, ‘for 
life,” and thus fortified for any 
contingency, he presently took his departure. 

hue-and.cry, the hubbub, the towa’s 
talk, would be great, as he knew, on the subject 
of Lady Curzon’s mysterious earance. 

And Tittle did any cf the most imaginative 
ooald be hard to Soteahion oe i = 
wonld ar ze in Polly. Oarson 
Mrs. (abe took brevet rank) Patterson's crazy 
niece, who was oceasionally seen, with her 
cropped head and shabby shawl and stoop, 
elowly pacing the back garden under. her 
auDt's eaperiutendiente, the once brilliant, 
Bas i ed, intellectual, Panline Curzon. 

If looked very much aa if the apothecary 
was right-—as.if that two hundred pounds was 
aa annual certainty to the respectable, dis. 
interested Phoobe, and. that it was ‘for life,” 

(To be continued,) 





Tar desire of appearing persons of abili 
often prevents our biog 144 ne 
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CHAPTER. IIL 


W2aeEn they went to call him in the morning 
they found him sitting in an armchair as if 
asleep. He still wore the evening dress he 
had'on the night before, and a diamond in the 
bosom of ‘his shirt-scintillated and sparkled in 
the rays of the morning sun like a thing of 
light. : 

"He had dismissed his valet the night before, 
saying he should: not need: his services, and 
they found him just as the man had*left him. 

At firet they thought he was asleep, but 
they soon found'it was thesleep from which 
there is no awakening: He had died: of heart 
disease without a moan or struggle. 

Cecil's grief was terrible to witness. It was 
= awfally sudden he could not believe it at 

rat 

The thonght that the father he had loved 
with no ordinary love had gone from him for 
ever ia this world was too dreadftl to realize. 
He could not believe that the-eyes which bad 
never looked on him save-with mournfal ten- 
derness were closed for ever—that the lips 
which had-never once opened to him in anger 
were sealed now with a seal that no power‘in 


all the earth could break—the- mighty seal: of : 


death. 
It was with difficulty he could be aded 
to leave the darkened room- where all that was 


~ of his father reposed’ in his last long 
sleep. 

For hours he-knelt by the- bed with the iey 
fingers of the dead preseed’ in- his, an® the 
butning tears dropping on the waxen hard, 

It wae the first great-grief he had felt in his 
twenty-five years, Even OzeHab for @ time 
wae fe 2D 

The atrival of hie-uncle, who had been tele- 
grapltied for; scarcely aroused him, He was 
soar by’ the calamity which had befallen 


His- uncle, who had brought his wife sed | 80. 


child-with him to-Maybrooke Hall), did all in 
his: power to console him; 

Cecil never noted his evess or the-pity- 
ing looks he from time to tine b n 
him; He bardiy knew that hie -sunt and 
cousin were staying in ti® hone, so absorbed 
was hg in his arict, . 

At length the day of the faneral arrived, 
when Henry Maybrooke was laid to rest bythe 
side-of Kis ancestors: in the family vault. 

Cecil, dry-esea@ and tearless, followed: his 
father’s corpse to its last resting place, and'then 
returned to his desolate Home, Ahf little he 
—_ how short’a time it would: be a home to 

im. 

When the mourners who had attende®*the 

faneral had gone, all except the family 


lawyer, Cecil was turning away from tke 
room where they had assembled; he wished to 
indulge’his grief unchecked, when his uncle's 
voice arrested his steps,— 


**Cecil! ” be said, kindly, “ will you stay 
here for a little while; there are some business 
matters on which I wish to to you.” 

“Must it be now?” asked » Wearily, 

“Not unless you wish it; bat there are 
somethings you must learn sooner or later; 
my poor boy, I wish, mine was.not the task, 
I wish you had had some knowledge of what 
I must disclose to you,” 

The significance of his uncle's words did not 
strike Cecil. Languidly he. threw himseif 
into , chair es 

‘*T am ready to listen to anything you. have 
to say to me,” he said, listloaly. - 

But his uncle di@ not seem ready. He 
fidgeted about, he opened some documents 
only to shut them up again. He took out his 
spectacles and after carefully cleaning them, 
put them back into their case. He coughed 
nervously, and, taking out his black-bordered 
handkerchief, neatly twisted it to shreds ia 
his fingers, and finally looked helplessly at the 
man of law, who sat as grave and as appar. 


. 


inm-tbat 





a 
heme unmoved as the bronze statue behing 

im. 

Seeing the glance Mr: Martin sajd; gravely, 

‘* Shall 1 lay. the facts before Mr; Cecil?” 

Receiving a reply in the affirmative, he wont 
on, addressing himself to the-young man,— 

* You are of course. aware that your fathor 
wat a very rich man?” 

Cecil bowed his headi in a. weary assent, 
Why could they not leave him alone? 
must they thrust these business details y 
bim- now? With his father soareely cold in 
his grave he was im no-hurry-to inherit the 
broadands tbat had been his Beautifn):ap 
they were he would have gladly given them 
= by 80 doing. he could have-recalled: him 
to.life. 

Mr; Martin went on in acoldj passioniess 


voice,— 

‘*You, doubtless, always-considered yourselt 
the heir to your father’s: estates?” 

Cecil slightly lifted his eyebrows. 

“I have not thought-much about it,” he 
said, quietly. ‘‘ I always hoped that be-wonld 
live long to enjoy them, but’’—he-tried to 
steady his voice here-~“ since heis gone I sup 
posathey are mine. Iam his only-sep.” 

“ His son, certainly,” returned: Mr, Martin, 
bat im a:peculiar voice, which made Cecil look 


Up. 

“What do you mean?’ he askedi “If! 
— son surely the estates will come-to 
me ” 

‘“Bhey are entailed, Mr, Ceoj), consequently 
they go ta the next heir.’’ 

“Welt?” in an astenishsdivoice, while his 
uncle: fidgeted still more unensily in his 


‘** You are not the heir—your unole: stands 
”? 


“[— Ido not understand,” said Ceci), bewil- 
dered. 


“Net it ia very plain—your. unole; Mr 
Herbert Maybrooke, takes pogsession of the 
entailed estates, as the.nextiheir, and as your 
father died: witheut a will, of bis. personalty 


« Bat aurely: son. takes before.» brother?” 
oa legitimate son, ——. : 
‘“Explain yourself,” Caoil, hoarsely, 

while a red flush: mounted +o his pallid 

brow af a horrible suspicion’ of the lawyer's 
meaning flashed across. him. 

“ The law does not recognize you, Mri Cel, 
because your father did not. marry your 
mether, © Every: farthing of whiok- he died 
possessed goes: to: your uncle here.” 

‘Ts this thing trae?” 

Cecil. turned his eyes, in whioh a dull 
anguish gleamed, upon his uncle, 

“ My poor: boy,” said his uncle; pisyingly. 

“Ts it trne?” he repeated, in. the same 
stony way. 

- +*Itis true, Cecil; bat —” 

“He never married my mother!’ inter- 
rupted: Cecil. “Oh! Heaven, you cannot 
meanit.’”’ 

‘*Unfortunately it istrae, Mr, Ogoil,” broke 
in the lawyer's calm, equable tones, ‘ There 
is no doubting the faetthat your father did 
nef marry the Italian Contadina. who ot 
you birth. Also there is no doubting the 
that, your father having died:without o will, 
you are penniless.” 

“ Never while I live,” broke in his uncle, 
warmly. ‘“Ceeil, you shall be ason tome, I 
can never take your father’s place-to'you, but 
you shall always be as welcome here as- though 
he still lived.” 

Cecil did not hear or heed the kind words. 

‘* Nameless,” he muttered, ‘‘ homeless, pet 
niless! Is it true? or am I mad?” 
= pana te his uncle, laying hand a 

is arm, speaking very gently, “Dw 
have-spared you thisif I could, bat I could not 
help myself. Your father was always going 
tell you, and yet always put itoff—be feared 
to lose your love. His having died withow 
making a will shall make no difference to yous 

I know heintended to leave you ¢ 

he conld. You will take it from me asa matter 

of justice.” 4 
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oe 
il raised his heavy, aching eyes to his 
a There was ® look of such utter, in- 
tolerable agony, such terrible, hopeless an- 
gaish in them as there is in the dog's that 
has received its death-wound from the hand 
it loved best. His face was blanched. and 
colourless—years of could not have 
changed it as these few brief moments had 
changed it. It wae terribly and strangely 
calm, but it was the calmness of a stone 
mask, nobof a humem face. ; 

“FE thank you.” hesaid, ina breken; strained 
voice, that sounded mere terrible to his uncle's 
eare than the wildest ravirg would have done 
— it was eo utterly hopeless. ““Ithank you for 
your kind intentions, but Fcan take charity 
frem no man.” 

“This ig madness, Cecil. It was your 
father’s; he intended it for you. You will 
surely take it when you Enow that it was 


hie wish. ; 

o Fare ined lI think,” returned Cecti, inthe 

samecalm tone. “I do not know who Pam, 

Perhaps Fehalt wake presently to find itall a 
™ 


“Qeeil; Cecil, ronse yourself, in time yon 
wiil-getover this, You are very young——”’ 
“My life is ended at five-and- twenty,” he 
mon ls : 
~ Cecil, you witl not, you canzot——”* cried 
hie oncle, rm alarm. 

“No,” he said; with the ghast of a smife, 
whick was ten thousand times more pitiful 
than tears would*have been. ‘ No, I'shali not 
take my own life; that is the coward’s last_re- 
source. EF shali still continue to exist; but 
life ae I’ bave known it has gone from me for 
ever.’” 

“But-you m&y Know -2 faller, nobler life; 
yours has beer the life of a “butterfly, an 
rier, Ceci you have talent—nay, yon have 
genigs. The hand that could model that 
Psyche,’ andhe pointed’to a marble figure in 
a niche, “cam command the world’s ap- 
lapse.’” 
e “What would the world's applause profit 
me, the illegitimate son of a peasant?’ said 
Cecil, with a depth of* concentrated bitterness 


‘in his-low tones. 


“You ara your father’s! son ag well. Re- 
member, Gecif, the-man who rises swperior to 
adversity, who carves a name for himeelf-in 
the annals of time, ig far above the man who 
depends tpon the name. of his angegtors for 

* 2 


“Td may he 89,” answered Cecil; in a wear 
hepetegs me i “pat I do not think fs 
eves care to take up malies or chisel again.” 

“¥ou are overwrough?, Cecil; this terrible 
newe heg heen-too much for yon; to-morrow 
yor will zee things in a different light.” 

Cecil shook his. head sadly as he rose to 
leave tlte room. 

or suppose you have nothipg more to tell 
me?” 

“Nothing; except abont your fature life; 
but that will wait. Cecil,” and he spoke en- 
treat » “you will: make this your home? 
Por yout father’s-sake I-ask it.” 

“Pdo not; know,” he answered, hoarsely— 
hie nerves hagt been strung to their utmost 
tension dnripg thie interview, and-he felt’ that 
be must-_getaway or he would suffocate, “I 
capnog even think clearly about what-I shall 
de it the future," 

Hepaseed‘ont-of the room as he spoke with 
uveertain; wavering — those of a man 
J98f risen from along illness. His uncle: did 
i evi 44 {o stop him ; he knew how fttile 
ail attempps at’ consolation would be to the 
~~ £0 sore]} stricken, 


4 ® blind, uncertain manner Cecil passed. 


ae the sunshine; Hefelt that he could 
etter meet the. desolation which had fallen 
on Him under the free air of Heaven than 
lured between four wails. 

walked’ on unheeding. The britliant 


Sunshine, the perfume of the flowers, the songs. 


of the birds, were as. little noted as. the 
pay of ‘the: trees that struck his un- 
him es head, or the red deer that gazed at 

afirighted, as he pursued his headlong 





course with that dumb, unseeing agony in his 


Be 

“TThe rain that had fallen upon him was.s0 
vast, so totality unlooked-for. Yesterday he 
could hold up bis head with the highest in the 
land, courted and féted everywhere. To-day, 
what washe? A ruined, homeless beggar— 
nay, worse than s beggar, for a beggar might 
have a name that ha had’a claim to, while he 
—the very name he bore was no more his than 
it belonged to the red deer that browsed in 
the meadows. 

He clenched his hands in the agony of the 
thought. He had been a living lie, Would 
the people who had honoured him and fawned 
on him in the days of hie prosperity, would 
they receive him now? He knew enough of 
the world to know that the very people who 
had been the most folsome in their adulation 
would te the very first to give their servants 
the order ‘‘ Not at home” when he called. 

A convulsion shook his frame, a great voice- 
less sob rose in his throat. What had he done 
that-he should suffer like this? He had never 
injured man or beast. Why should he be 
singled out for-so horrible a punishment ? 

He flung himself down on the soft turf, and 
bnried bis face in the long grasses, as if by so 
Going he could shut out te memory of bis 

gain, He had thought when his father died 
f no trouble could be worse than that. But 
what was his father’s death compared to this? 
This disgrace that had fallen so suddenly 
upon him was e deeper depth of wretchedness 
than he. had ever imagined. He did not 
— how he shoul endure it, how bear his 


Be would not blame hie father even in 
thought, he was loyal to the memory of the 
man he had loved so weil; but he could not 


- help wishing that he had’died ere the know- 


ledge came to him that had blighted his life, 

A sort of stupor came over him ; he was ur- 
conscious of the flight of time, all outward 
things were unheede@ by him, How long he 
lay there half-senteless, yet with that terrible 
knowledge crushing his heart, he never*knew. 
He was broaght back to consciousness by a 
pair of tiny hands smoothing back the damp 
carls from hia brow, while &.voice, in a child's 
soft treble, said,— 

‘ Poor Cecil! Why do you lie down here?” 

He roused himself with. an effort, 

“Nesta, little one,” he said, ‘‘ how did you 
come here?” 

“T ran away from nurse,” she answered, 
with childish delight. at the freak; but then 
added more gravely, looking earnestly into his, 
face, ‘‘ Why, your eyes are, red ; have you been 
crying? I do sometimes,” she added, naively. 

**Do you?” he said} quite mechanicaily, as 
though it were an automaton speaking. 

‘*¥es, when I have been naughty, and 
mamma says she cannot love me, then I cry; 
but she soon loves me, again, and then I stap 
crying. Haven't you got. anyone to love 
you?” 

“A shiver passed over him at the. question, 
‘Would Ozellah, the one darling of his: heart, 
would she love him now? 

The child noticed the shiver, though she 
could not understand the canse, 

“ Never mind,” she said, placing two soft 
chubby arms about his neck and kissing him, 
‘*T will always. love you, and so will 
mamma.” 

The tone of childish sympathy. broke down 
the icy barrier abput his heart ae nothing else 
coul@‘have done, The hot tears welled up in, 
bis eyes, saving kim from the madness. that 
threatened him. 

The child looked up at him awestruck with 
wide-opened bine exes. 

“Did I hurt you, Cecil?”’ she said, 
eo sorry. Don’t cry any mare.” 

‘Heaven bless you, little one,” he cried, 
brokenly, gathering her up in his arms, and 
laying the fair curly head on his. shoulder, 
‘‘Thstead of hurting me you have taught me 
that I am not quite desolate in the world. 
Nesta, in the years to come, whatever they 
may bring me, be it weal cr woe, I shall 


“Tam 





never forget that my little consin atretehed 
out her baby hands to draw me opt of, the 
Slough of Despond inte which I ha fallen, 
I owe you more, little ong, than you, can 
understand.” 

The child did not understand, but she 
nestled more closely to-his. breast, ooking up 
at him with confiding eyes; aud thus the 
anxious mother, who had miseed-her. darling, 
saw them, as they re-entered the house, and 
her own soft eyes filled with tears as, she.con- 
trasted Cecil’s fate with that-of her cherished 
one, : 


CHAPTER IY. 


Cecit never once doybted that the stery of 
his birth was true, He remembered. his 
father’s words the night before hedied. They 
came back to him with a tenfold significange. 
He could understand his splat So make 2 
will, and he knew now what was.the story his 
father bad been on the point of telling hiy. 

It was a satisfaction to ni ees ab 
he had so freely accorded the pardon his 
father craved, far as. he was from imagining 
at the time for what his forgiveness was; go 
earnestly implored. He never once blamed 
his father even in thought. , ' 

The blow that had fallen upon him left-bigm 
numbed and calm, bat it was astony.calmners 

igh akin to despair, 

ne ray of light alone pierced the gloom: by 
which he was surrounded. Ozellab, bie 
darling, she would still cleave to him; spe 
had sworn s> many times that she loved him 
for himself alone, she would he faitbfal, 
though ail the xeat of the world should, logk 
coldly upon him, , 

He persuaded himself thus, remembering 
how atten she had told him that. uothing 
should change her love for him, 

He judged her hy bimseli; hewould have 
cleaved to her through everything. Had 
their places been reversed, and it was she:whe 
had been deprived cf everything that makte 
life. enjayable, he would. only tne more: have 
sheltered her bengath the wealth of; bie 
affection. He would have tried to make up 
to her by the increased tenderness: of Bie 
manner for the world’s slighte and@insolénce. 

A. day. or. two after, the. knowledge- of «his 
rnin had-come.to him hedetermined. tog: to 
her to. tell her a\!; She should hear it from 
his lips before the. world startled her withthe 
DEWSs 

As yet the.stery was.not common prope: ty, 
but it would be whispered fast enougm by,the 
glib tongues of the msn and women in ceciety 
who delighted ju such a theme, and who 
would coasider themsslyes ontraged.by having 
had a nameless man. thrust.a them—a- 
man whom they had. courted, flattered, aad 

ought, believing, him to. be. ihe heir, to a 
milli ionaire. instead of what he was—a name- 
less sham:<and lie, They would not belies 
that.he wag.ignorant, of the-fact, that in. abi 
honesty he. had mingled: among. them. uncen- 
scious of the stain-upon his birth, bats 
she, his. darling, would: judge him: rightly.; 
sbe. weuld know that. he had. not; willingly 
gained her love.under, false pretences, 

He packed.a.small valige. He wouldigoap- 
to town and learn hia fate at. her hands 

His. uncle. met. him. at the, foot, of) the 
stairs. 

‘* Where. are you, going, Cecil?” he asked, 
noticing the bag.inbis hand. 

‘* To London,” he.replied,, briefly. 

“To London! Have you business the 

“Yea; I am going to,learn my. fato,” 

“ You.are not going to remain, Ceail; you 
will return here ?’’ 

‘\T will come, back,” he, answered, quietly, 
“ You shall. know. upon, what I; deside, 
lifa and plang dopene upon another, If; the 
interview to which I am going shonld prove: 
favourable. I. shall trespass on. your hospi- 
tality; if, not——” 

He paused; he conld hardly. face. suck, a 
possibility, Ozellah could not-prove falae, 

“Tf not?” queried his uncle, anxiously. 
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“I do not know what will become of me 
then,” he answered, recklessly, “‘ and I do not 
care. I should probably go to the Gold Coast 
or to some place where an European’s life is 
not worth a year’s purchase.” 

“ And kill the genius within you. No, Cecil, 
you will not do that. I know you better than 
you know yourself,” returned his uncle, im- 
ere "You ay suffer, my poor boy. 

am afraid you will; but you will rise supe- 

rior to your misfortunes, I shall yet be proud 
of my nephew's fame!” 
“ You are very kind, sir,” said Cecil, grate- 
fally. ‘‘If I had an incentive to work for 
fame, it would be in the thought that you be- 
dieve in me.” 

‘Ido; and now, Cecil, farewell. You will 
not forget your promise to return here?”’ 

“I will not forget,” he returned, simply, 
and, after wringing the elder man's hand 
warmly, he strode away down the avenue on 
his way to the station. 

The train flew swiftly onward with its living 
freight of joy and woe. 

It mattered not whether their thoughts 
“were joyous or sorrowful, they were all alike 
swiftly borne through the smiling valleys and 
lovely woods towards their destination. The 
iron monster puffed its way alike unsonscious 
and regardless of what it carried behind it. 

How different were Cecil’s sensations as he 
was borne along to those of only one short 
= ag ! 

4+aen he was in the enjoyment of every 
bliss this world could hold. Name,‘ fortune, 
the woman he loved, all seemed his. Now he 


was bereft of all save one. 


Would the only joy that remained be 
snatched away from him? He never doubted 
that Ozellah would be true to him, but her 
pany fe would they allow her to wed him 
now 

His thoughts were v desponding. He 
felt like a.man waiting for a reprieve that 
does not come, 

Woaen he arrived in town he went firat to 
the house that had been his father’s, The 
servants welcomed him as their master ; they 
had not yet heard the truth. 

Here he left his valise, and after removing 
the sigus of travel from his garments—he 
knew how fastidious Ozellah was in such 
matters—he tarned his steps ia the direction 
of the little house in fair, that was 
endeared to him by such tender memories. 

_ Ozellah was seated in the miniature draw- 
ing-room alone. She was rather disquicted 


and anxious, 
A whole week had passed, and Cecil had not 
written to her. She heard of his father’s 


death, bat she did not think that would account 


for his prolonged silence. 
She was sorry thatit had occurred just now, 
for it would necessarily me her marriage 


for a little, and she was anxious that it should 
take place as soon as possible. Bat there 
was one consolation, Cecil would now be abso- 
lute master of the Maybrooke estates and 
wealth. 

She had donned a black dress, although she 
hated black; it did not suit her red-gold hair 
and style of beauty, but she thought she could 
not do leas for the man who would so shortly 
have been her father-in-law. 

The sound of the opening3door made her 

look up,— 
Ry. il, dearest,” she cried, warmly, advanc- 
ing to meet him with on nds, “I 
have missed you so, my own. Why did you 
not write to me?” 

For all answer he took her in his arms 
with a force that almost crushed her delicate 
form, and kissed her again and again in a 
passionate, despairing way, as though he 
feared he would lose her for ever; then he let 
a go, and stood silent and stricken before 


She watched him in fear and astonishment. 
She saw that he suffered as no physical pain 
could make him suffer; she saw that he was 
terribly altered from the Cecil she had known. 
The dusky Ttalian face had lost its rich coloar, 








and looked grey and haggard and rigid ; the 
liquid brown eyes had such a look of in- 
tolerable anguish in them that she shrank 
back from their gaze. 

Surely there was something more here than 
the natural sorrow for a beloved father's 
death! Sorrow alone could not have changed 
him as he was changed. 

“ What is it, Cecil? What has happened?” 
she said, in vague alarm. 

A silence, like the silence of the grave, was 
her only answer. 

How could he tell her this terrible thing, 
this disgrace which, through his father’s sin, 
had come upon him, blasting all his young life 
in its early promise? How could he tell this 
woman, whom he loved with an idolatrous 
passion? How could he tell her, when the 
words he had to say might divorce them for 
ever? 

She could hear the loud, oppressed beating 
of his heart as she stood close beside him. 

He had sunk into a chair, and covered his 
face with his hands. She knelt beside him 
and wreathed her arms about his neck. 

“Cecil, my love,” she breathed, in tender 
accents, tell me what it is that is troubling 
oe gf Who should share your sorrow if it is 
not I?” 

He turned to her then with a convulsive 
movement. 

“My darling, mine,” he said, and his voice 
sounded hollow and strained, *‘ you love me, 
tell me so once more.” 

He loved her with a great, despairing love, 
and he longed to hear once more from her lips 
the assurance that she returned that love, 
though too well he knew it might be for the 
last time. 

“I love you, Cecil?” she said, softly. 
‘*There is no need for me to tell you ; you 
know it as well as I.” 

“You love me so well that nothing should 
part us?” he said, eagerly. 

“‘ What could part us, Cecil? ’’ she asked, in 
surprise. 

“If I were not what I seem, Ozellah ; if to 
you and the world I had been a living lie, 
would that change you to me?” 

“TI do not understand you,” she said, a 
mane chili feeling of alarm creeping over 

er. 


“Tf, instead of being what you thought me, 
I were a homeless, nameless beggar, could 
you love me still?’’ he went on, in a calm 
monotonous tone. 

“ Nameless—a beggar!” she reiterated, a 
deadly feeling of fear coming over her, like an 
icy hand clutching at her heart. 

“Yes,” he answered, quietly ; thoagh it was 
only by a great effort he could command him- 
to speak so calmly, ‘‘a homeless beggar, 
= the slightest right to the name I 
re ” 

*‘Cecil,” she cried, suddenly, with a vibra 
tion in her voice, “ you are doing this to try 
me. Yoa want to prove my love. Of course 
beggary coald never come to you?” 
on It has come, Ozellab, and worse too; 

isten.”’ 

In a few broken disconnected words, that 
burned into her brain like letters of fire, he 
told her all. 

There was a wild, beseeching misery in his 
tones as he poured out the tale of his di 
and rain to her ap ears. 

Sne saw all the airy fabric of fatare great- 
ness which she had raised crumbling about 
her ears. She could scarcely believe it, yet 
she could not look into the agonieed face before 
herand doubt. 

Her face grew rigid and white as his. A 
terrible, numbing despair fell upon her, for she 
loved Cecil as well as it was in her to love, 
and this would part them, for she must marry 
wealth. 

“Tt cannot be true,” she said, at last. ‘‘ Oh, 
Cecil! I cannot believeit! Tell me that you 
are only trying my love.” 

‘*It is true,” he answered, with the same 
terrible calmness; then, suddenly bre 


| down, he fell on his knees at her feet an 





clasped her dress convulsively. ‘I have 

all except you,” he cried, despairingly, “my 
love, my own; you will not give me up. We 
will go to Italy’; I will work for you, I wil] 
conquer fame and success for Fo dear sake, 
only tell me that you still will love me, stil] 
will be mine.” 

The passionate words ceased, and stillness 
reigned in the chamber—a silence in which hig 
head was still bowed dowa as he knelt, 

He dared not look up at her face, he feared 
to read his sentence there. 

He loved her so utterly that he unconagi. 
ously cherished a hope that her love would 
prove stronger than its trial, that the vows 
vowed to him in his prosperity would not 
prove false in his adversity. He longed with 
a death-thirst for her promise of fidelity, 

She did not speak it. 

Shestood mute and tearless before him, her 
face white and drawn ; she loved him, bat she 
could not give him the promise he craved for, 
He might command success and fame in the 
fature, but she could not wait. She had been 
brought up in such a sphere of worldliness that 
she could not give += for love. She must 
have her diamonds, horses, her 
When she had promised to marry Cecil she 
had believed that he could give her all these, 
and she had congratulated herself that she 
was able to love the possessor as well. 

Bat now that she knew him a beggar sly 
could not link her fate with;his. She could 
not endure poverty. 

sage who ous willing tg bis ovaty Male 
dotage who was wi y his gouty 
oo wall as his coronet at her feet, and she feli 
she must accept him now. She had chosen 
Cecil because she thought his wealth was 
more vast, and, besides, she could love him; 
whereas she felt nothing but loathing for the 
senile peer who leered at and ogled her when- 
ever they met, but she must marry him now 
—there was no help for it. { 

She heaved a deep sigh as she came to this 
resolution. 

He heacd it and raised his face towards her. 
‘* Speak to me, my darling,” he oried, tremu- 
lously ; “ tell me that I may live.” 

‘Tt cannot be, Cecil,” she said then, and, 
worldly as she was, there was a ring of in 
her voice. She hated to have to tell 80; 
she knew how ae loved her. ’ 

oan my darli ig, you —s = —_ 
he sai ingly. ‘ a few 
you a ere boa my bride. If my father 
had not died you would not have known; you 
do not mean to say that you will change now ?” 

She shaddered at what a narrow escape she 
had had, If she had married Cooil before, she 
would have been a pauper’s wife. The—t 
her—horrible thought made her voice sound 
cold as she answered,— , 

‘“‘ True, I should not have known, but it was 
scarcely honourable,to keep such a secret from 
the world,”’ 

He sprang to his fect and confronted her 
with a wist Be pcx pain in his dark 
eyes. ‘You could think so badly of ag 

; you could imagine that I was base en 
to win your love, knowing myself to be 
am. Can look me in the face and 
this of me?” 

There was in the quiet words such « depth 
of unuttered reproach, of unuttered ’ 
that she shrank back from them as 
she had received a blow. . 

‘No, no,” she said, hurriedly.’ “I did not 
mean you, I know that you would not have 
done so, but your father, is was——”’ 

“Stop!'’heinterrupted, proudly, bat sorrow: 
tally; ‘‘not one word against him, Io 
bear it.” A 

Forgive me, Cecil,” ahe said, more gently. 
“I did not mean to wound you.” ~ 

“There can be no question of forgiveness 
between us, my darling,” he answered ; 
Ozellah, you will not doom me to 
night? My own one, what will life be wishout 

ou to shed @ radiance over it? How oy 
ive in all the years to come if no 
you is to cheer my solitude?” 
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The pleading touched her, but she could not 
yield. ‘I cannot do what you ask, Cecil, but 
we may be friends in the future, more it is 
impossible that we can ever be.’’ 

“« Friends !” he echoed, bitterly. ‘ Friend- 
ship between you and me would be mockery. 
It is giving me a stone when I crave for bread. 
Ozellah, I love you so dearly I can never feel 
for another woman what I feel for you. You 
will not send me from you? You have told me 
so often that you loved me—loved me for my- 
self alone.” 

“I do love you, Cecil,” she said, slowly; 
“ but I cannot marry you now.” 

“Then it was my supposed wealth and 
position that influenced you ?” hecried, harshly, 
the intolerable pain he was bearizng making 
him hard and bitter. 

She bowed her head; she could not say 
“yes,” but she implied it. She saw no other 
way to terminate the interview which was 60 
painful to both. Better to let him think her 
mercenary—it might help to kill the love she 
had once been so proud to win. 

His breath came in short, quick gasps. 
“ And I believed you loved me,” he said, in 
hoarse accents. ‘‘ You have killed my faith 
in women; I will never put trust in one of 
your false sex al 

She cowered beneath the lash of his words, 
but she would not undeceive him. He would 
know her false later, for she had made up her 
mind to marry the Earl. He might as well 
believe it of her now. 

He was turning away from the room when 
he suddenly retraced his steps ; and before she 
was aware, or could prevent it, he had taken 
her in his arms and covered her face with 
passionate kisses that seemed to scorch her 
lips and brow. 

He held her as he might have held her had 
she been a corpse about to be hidden from his 
eyes for ever, instead of the living, breathing 
loveliness she was. 

To him she seemed like a corpse; for all he 
had loved in her was dead to him. 

‘* Farewell,” he cried, as he released ber ; ‘I 
pray that I may never look on your false face 
again, or until I can see it without its causing 
my heart to throb one single beat the faster.’’ 

He was gone, leaving her crushed and colour- 
less as the marble statue against which she 
leaned, and with a sense of utter desolation at 
her heart. 

Three months later the Morning Post 
chronicled a wedding in high life between the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Highacres and 
the lovely.and accomplished daughter of Lord 
Caversham. 

Then followed a long account of how beauti- 
ful the fair bride loo in her white satin, 
lace, and diamonds, There was no mention 
of what contrast she presented to her aged 
brid . who hobbled into the church on 

es. There was a discreet silence kepton 
that point, but the bridesmaids’ dresses and 
the toilettes of the guests were accurately 
» and a minute description of the 
magnificent presents given. 
a we iy sous panes at that brilliant 
mony little imagin e agon awin 
at that fair girl's heart, beneath the tin an 
diamonds hat covered it; as little as they 
; that in the sunny South a man, flang 
face downwards in the Ilex groves, was weary- 
ing Heaven with passionate prayers to end a 
which was more than he could bear. 


To be continued.) 
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CLIFFE COURT. 


CHAPTER I. 


Amonc the show places of W—shire few 
houses rank so high—none higher—than the 
grey stone, battlemented erection known as 
Cliffe Court, It lies in a hollow, surrounded 
by park-like lands, where chestnuts form in 
the springtime wonderful avenues of columned 
bloom, and, later on, dim green vistas that 
give far-away glimpses of sunny uplands, 
clothed with verdure whose luxuriance bears 
sufficient evidence of the fertility of the soil. 

The Cliffes have lived there for generations, 
farther back than there is any necessity to 
count, and have ever held their own amongst 
the highest of England’s aristocracy. They are 
a representative family too—have given famous 
soldiers, statesmen, lawyers, and orators to 
their country, and take a foremost place in 
her history. In the early Georgian era they 
were distinguished even in that famous literary 
circle whose sayings and doings have come 
down in faint eckoes to our nineteenth 
century ears. Amid the brilliant revels of 
the restoration no name was better known at 
Charles’s idle, thriftless, pleasure-loving court, 
and their fame, reaching back to the battles of 
the Roses, of Agincourt, and Crefisy, claimed its 
highest distinction in the chivalrous days of 
the Crusades, when in defence of his faith, 
and against the infidel Saladin, a Cliffe fought 
side by side with his king, and by his reckless 
courage almost t the laurels of 
Richard the Lion-hearted himself. 

If, as years went by, the glory of their name 
suffered any diminution, the same could not 
be saidof their wealth ; for, curiously enough, 
the family had very few younger branches, 
and so the money and estates came down in 
one direct line. The last Lord Cliffe, when 
he died, left three children, Everard the 
eldest, Alec the second, and a daughter, who 
married young, and had one child, also « 
daughter. 

Everard resembled his father in disposition, 
being haughty and overbearing, and implac- 
able ; but ior ull that he was extremely popular 
in his character of landlord—an effect perhaps 
due t> the lavish hospitality he evinced in his 
own honse, and the careless freedom with 
which he scattered his money. 

Over Alec's fate a sort of half shadow 


rested. 

He bad had a quarrel with bis father and 
gone away, when very young, to Australia— 
then considered a ect E! Dorado, where 
~ was to be picked up in the streets—and 

e had never come back, 

Intelligence of his severe illness arrived in 
England very soon after his father's own 
decease, and the new Lord Cliffe went to 
Melbourne himeelf for the purpose of seeing 
him, and got there just in time to watch him 
breathe his last. 

After this he remained away some years, 
having extended his travels to America and 
the Indies, and when he came back he brought 
with him a boy, whom he introduced as his 
nephew, and Aleo’s son; in other words, as 
his heir, for he had announced his intention 
of never marrying, and there seemed no prob- 
ability of his breaking his word. 

Who the iad’s mother had been, and in 
what way his father met her was never known ; 
and —- at first some vague rumours had 
scandal the neighbourhood, they gradually 
died out as years went by, and Hubert Cliffe, 
who, after taking his degree at Cambridge, 
returned to the Court and devoted himself-to 
the life of a country gentleman, was about as 
popular as any man in W—shire. 

n the particular morning of which I write 
he was standing in the room he wae pleased 
to dignify with the name of “study,” but 
which showed few signs of the propriety of 
its ae for it was scattered from end 
to end with pipes, whips, boxing-gloves, gune, 
and a choice array of empty bottles, while 





the only indications of literature consisted in 
one or two sporting newspapers thrown care- 
lessly on the table, 

Perhaps, in the strict sense of the word, 
Hubert Cliffe could hardly have been called 
handsome, but his stature and proportions 
were as symmetrically formed as the limbs of 
a young Apollo, and he seemed as strong as. 
Hercules himself. 

He had « fair, sunburnt face, with blue eyes 
and short, crisp, curly hair, Some people 
said his smile was effeminate in its winning 
sweetness, but those were not physiognomists, 
and they ignored the fact that the red curves 
of his lips betrayed a very masculine firm- 
ness and strength of will, even obstinacy, on 
occasion. 

He was dressed in a plain coat and knicker- 
bockers, and at the present moment his occu- 
pation consisted in adjasting some fishing- 
tackle that seemed to have got ont of order, 
but which he put by when the door opened to 
give entrance to his uncle, a man of over 
middle age, with iron grey hair, eyes like steel, 
and an imperious, but still not unkind expres- 
sion of countenance, 

“ T have just hada letter from your cousin, 
the Countess De Roubaix,’’ he said, taking 
from an envelope a sheet of thick satin-like 
paper, on which a monogram, fantastically 
entwined, was stamped in scarlet and gold 
beneath a coronet, “She says she will be 
here to-day in time for dinner, so you must 
give up your tennis in order to meet her at 
the station,” 

“ Coming to-day! ” echoed the young man, 
as he took the note and glanced ai its con- 
tents, ‘I thought she said she shouldn’t be 
in England until next week? ”’ 

“So she did, but, like the rest of her sex, 
she seems to be a creature of whims and 
caprices, and there’s no accounting for her 

However, the sooner she comes the 
better pleased I shall be, so her fickleness 
does not matter in this case.” 

Hubert Cliffe had seated himself on the 
edge of the table, and was lozking at the 
letter, which he still had hold of—perha 
trying to decipher from the writing some in- 
dications of the character of the scribe, and 
coming to the conclusion that she must be 
dainty in her appointments, and fond of the 
scent of violets, for a subtle perfame stole 
from the paper and suggested those flowers 
which happened to. be his own favourites. 

“* Strange that, being first cousins, we 
should never have met! ’”’ he observed. 

“Not strange at all, considering the preju- 
dice her mother had you,” responded 
Lord Cliffe, coolly. “She had loo upon 
Clarice as my heiress, and it was naturally a 
great ———- when she found 
claims interfered with by you. She quarrelled 
with me directly after my return from abroad 
on your account, and I never saw her alive 
again, I was not even invited to my niece’s 
wedding.” 

“ How long has she been married ?” 

“About six years, and has been a widow, 
two, I think my sister made a mistake when 
she gave her to that old Count De Ronbaix, 
for fe turned out much less wealthy than 
was expected, and seems to have made his 
wife’s life a nuisance to her through his 


jealousy. i 

“She is a young widow?” 

“ Yes—just six-and-twenty.”’ 

“ The same age as Lam,” observed Habert, 
thoughtfally, then fell into a reverie that 
perhaps had for its object his cousin, the 
young countess. 

Lord Cliffe watched him with some intent- 
ness, his bushy grey brows knit together ina 
frown of contemplation, that, however, seemed 
of a pleasant rather than disagreeable natare, 
and from which he presently roused himself 
by going to the window—a French casemented 
one, opening on to a terrace at the side of the 
house. : 

The view from it was very lovely, for it 
comprised the park, where deer were herding 
together under the shelter of wide-branched 
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tyeer, whose foliage was now in the perfection 
of its s1mmer verdute, while in the distance 
waa & background of blue hills, the summits 
of which melted imperceptibly into the misty 
stesl-like line of the horizon. 

“J should think Clarice would acknowledge 
that nothing in ‘her adopted France can beat 
Cliffe Court,” ‘he ‘said, with all the pride of 
possession, and all the John Bull prejudice 
against anything ‘foreign in his voice ‘as“he 
spoke, ‘After all ‘their ‘talk of the “sunny 
south ’ I'll back o14 England against any place 
on ‘the globe for ‘splendid scenery, and cer- 
yo country in the world can boast such 
fine family estates.” 

“ Perhaps not,” responded Hubert, who had 
joined him at the window, and was lighting a 

, “but that is easily explained by the 
faot that only in England is the law of ‘eritail 
in ~ 


‘“Ffum {” muttered the Viscttmt, titning 
away, rather impatiently. , 

“I beg your ‘pardon, my dear uncle,” said 
Hdbert, half laughing. ‘I had forgotten for 
tlie moment your dislike to hearing ‘it spolten 
ef—you must really confess, though, that is a 
marvellous help in keeping estates together, If 
the Oliffes had had power'to leave their pro- 
perty as they liked, your own inheritance 
would robpagy have ‘been a less extensive 
ona. ” 


“And I daresay you are congratulating 
yotrself on the fact that I am powerless to 
Will it away from you?” demanded the old 
man, grimly. 

“T was not thinking of itat that particolar 
momeont—still, if I had, I should very likely 
feel far from sorry that the lawis as it is,” 
was the candid reply, given ‘with the gay, 
good humour that was one of Hubért Cliife’s 
groitest charms. 

A strange look came in ‘his uncle's eyés. 

‘4 Well, well, don’t you be too sure, ‘young 
tisn—there’s many a slip twixt cup‘and lip, 
ag,you may find out later on; and I-wouldnot 
advise you to give me caute for withing Cliffe 
shoald not have you for a mastér after my 
aoath!”’ he said, with a peculiar emphasis, 

t had the effect]of enchaining Hubert’'s 


‘*T wonder what you mean by such an énig- 
-fhitical declaration,” he observed. “It’s not 
the first time by a good many you havethrown 
ott sitnilar hints, and I tell you what, Uncle 
Everard, they’re deuced unpleasant, to bay 
the least.” 

‘‘Then @on’t provoke time into ‘saying 
them.” 

**How.can 1 prevént it?” ; 

Easily enotgh—by carrying out my 
“wishes.” 

Hibert's brows came together in a way not 
uiilike his uriole’s. 

“You seem to forget that Iam a man my- 
self, and therefore at liberty to claim Yap 
freelom with regard to both ‘words atid 
actions,” he said, gravely. ‘ The. time has 
gone by when ‘an implicit obedience to any 
other person’s guidance can be exacted from 
me. Your wishes will always receive a con- 
sideration that I should decline giving to’your 
commands.” 

The declaration did not please Lord Cliffe— 
he was an autocrat who imagined ‘he had ‘a 
rigut to submission, and he and his 
not unfrequently had disputes on this par- 
tionlar point, in which he did not invatiably 
come off victor. 

He checked the retort that was trembling 
on his lips, and walked up ‘and ddwn ‘the 
room before he finally stopped and ‘spoke 
again, 

“T bave uo wish for quibbling with you, 
Hiibert,” he remarked, in a conciliatory 
tone. ‘The fact is, I want to ‘talk to you 
setiously—on matter that concerns you 
very nearly.” 

“Tam all attention,” answered the young 
man, with whom resentment was an unknown 
sensation, and as he spoke he tock a chair 
Oppr3ite to the one on which Lord Cliffe had 

cady seated himeeclf, 


“ Well, then, I’ve been thinking it’s about 
time you marriéd,"’ said ‘the latter, plunging 
into his subject with characteristic abrupt- 
ness. ‘Although I’m a bachelor myself I 
have a great belief in matrimony as an in- 
stitution, and, in my opinion, the earlier it 
is undertaken—by ‘a man ‘who is ina ‘posi- 
tion to keép ‘a wife—the ‘better. Do ‘you 
egrée’ with ms?” 

“ Well—no, I' can ‘hardly say I do ; but, asa 
tHatter of fact,'T"have scarcely given the sdb- 
jeot ‘a thought.” 

“Then I nisy‘take it for granted you have 
no sort of preference’for'anyone—-your affev- 
tions are not 1G as novelists’say ?”’ 

Hubert lau —a Toud, clear ringing hitigh 
that hed noshd@ow of embarrassinent in it, 
and was of itséif sufficient answer to ‘the 
question. 

“ You may cetthinly take it for'pranted.” 

‘And ‘yet ‘you al seem to me in ‘the 
thi¢k ‘of 's flittation With some ‘girl or other,” 
said the Viscount, unable to refrain from join- 
ing in his nephew’s‘*merriment. 

“So I am, and’so I always shall be without 
doubt. I’m fn love'With a dozen charming 
women ‘at fie préeserit “iometit, but I dén't 
like one better than “andthe I stippose 
that is what'you titan.” 

“That is what I 14 mean, and as I'm 
satisfied on ‘the potht I feél “encouraged. to 
go on with wht I was dbout saying, which 
is, that the ‘sooner Rs are married the 
better I'shall eased.’ 

“Ah!” ‘gid “Holbert. “ Perhaps still 
smniling—‘“you'll Pe good Gnough to select ‘the 
lady for'me, aud fifts’save me all trotible in 
the matter,” 

“That is etadtly’my intention,” was the 
grave “and am reply; ‘and I ‘hope, 
and ‘think, ‘you approve tay choice, which 
is your cotsin’ Clarice,” 

Clarice!” exclaimed the young’m4n, his 
faéecohanging. “ But I do not know 'tier.” 

* You won't be'able to miake that extase in 
twenty-four hours’ ‘time, and I have not the 
slightest doubt but what she will fascinate you 
as she seems to fascinate other men. Ste is 
young, and very beautifal, as well as ‘clever, 
and she is of our own blood. I do ‘not see 
what more you can wish for in a wife.” 

There ways silence of'a few minutes. From 
his uncle’s ‘manner Hubert saw thatthe pro- 
posal, so far as “he was ‘concerned, Was not 
only made in perfect a faith, bat that it 
Was the result Of ‘fhought and considéfation, 
and had cechelly become a cherished plan, 
‘upon the fulfilment of which he ‘had sét ‘his 
heart. To him it sounded visionary ‘in the 
extreme. He was inclined to like ‘and feél 
interested in his cousin, but was certainly far 
from wishing to bind himeelf ‘to a tvom&n "he 
had never seen. 

‘* Your suggestion ‘is premature, uncle,” he 
waid, at last; “you t ‘to ‘have waited ‘a 
month ‘before saying this to me, and then I 
— ave been in a better position to reply 

© you,”’ 
= ~~ in the ——— —— per- 

ps have negleoted.o of paying 
‘eourt to Lady De Ro t “No, ‘I ‘thistk it is 
wise*to'tell ‘you ‘my wishes now that you will 
‘be ‘able to po ae out, I ‘have various 
reasons for desiring Olatice to be your wife, 
‘and they’are’all-imporftant ones, as you would 
acknowledge if I-were to impart them to you 
—which I'tave tio intention of doing. Ihave 
taken steps towards seeking a reconciliation 
with her—for of course she took'her mother’s 
part in our quarrel, and have invited her here 
With a céftain object in view ;'and it remains 
for'you to fulfil tat object, or to incur my 
‘very seriotts displeasdte. Do ‘you under. 
stand?” ° 

His tone was- imperious, even threatening, 
and Hubert felt somewhat startied by'it. No 
one knew Lord Cliffe’s temper better than 
himself, and he was'wise-eiongh not to wish'to 
a it in'the present fnétance by contradic. 

cn. : 





_ “You have omitted oue very important 
| item invyour calotilations,/'"he said. “I mean 








the Iady’s consent. I ¢an ‘hardly att ‘ 
sélf she will lose her heart airestty an a 
me.” 

“Perhaps not, bat when two your. 
ate living in the same ‘house tox any om 
of time,and are given opportanities, ths Ri 
bility is they will fall in love with tadh other or 
at least, thatthe wortan will tall in love wit, 
the man, ard'as'there is'no one in'the ; 
bourhood ‘whose rivalry you nesd fear J 
don’t anticipate any difficulty on ‘thatcore 
I'll leave you now to think over What I've 
said ; and remember that I have site right to 
demand your compliance with ‘niy pliins,” 

‘He went out, anmindftil Of the fash of 
atiioyance ‘that had risen to Hubert’s ‘brow, 
and which wotld probably ‘hive found ex. 
mwa in hasty words had he not been alte, 

ftentimes before Lord Cliffe hud'attempted 
to exércise a despotic ‘atithority ‘ver “his 
nephew, and had sometintes sn ed becattye 
the latter had ‘been too fndolétit ‘to tiake's 
violent opposition, or “to Hight fdr the ‘éxercixe 
of his independence ; btit for all that tite tune 
he had just adopted palled the yoting man, 
eyes fel tn plootny iietivasion deOeeeuepn 
eyes n gloomy meditation on : 
Boon, however, his face cleared, and ‘he ‘rose 
half laughing, and dismissed the ‘subject ot 
their conversation fromm ‘his mind—as He'had 
way of dismissing all themes that'were ‘net 
pleasant. His was a nature which #hodk off 
trouble as a duck shakes off water ; hitherto 
life had shown him her surniest side, and “he 
‘was not one to look for a crampled ‘petal 
amongst the rose-leaves—his temper ‘was too 
Sweet, and his philosophy too easy not to 
accept the goods the gods gave him and féél 
thankfal for them. 

Certainly he was one of fortune’s favourites, 
and perhaps a little hardship would @o hin 
good—might harden him, and Hidlp hil ih 
buckling on the armour which evéfy ‘tish 
must wear when he goes forth to fight in tite 
battle cf life! 


CHAPTER II. 


Tse Couritess De Roubaix was to arrives: 
six o’clovk, #o’a few minutes before that'tiate 
Hubert ‘Cliffe was driven to the station‘ a 
Btately barouche; drawn by a pair of spiritéd, 
perfectly matched bays. 

Cliffe was a quiet little station, roused into 
& fictitious ‘state of quasi-excitemerit ‘about 
twice'a: day, when the London frains came, 
and relapsing after that into its normal'son- 
dition of stagnatcy. It'‘had no waiting tom, 
but a sort of wooden penthouse ‘asa 
refage for passengers when it rained, and 
there were #ndry ‘mysterious ‘and ‘gritty- 
looking déns attached to the booking. offite, 
where it is supposed the porters retired dtring 
that ‘part of the twenty-four ‘hours ‘when's 
= was not required to be rung, or a ticket 
‘taken. 

The Cliffe carriage was not the only one in 
waiting that day—a small batket plideton, 
with a pair of mouse-colonred ponies, stood 
just ontside, and Hubert imed it, end 
when he reached the ‘platform lodked ott 
for its ownér—a young woman with w ftir and 
extremely sweet face, and an air of distinetion 
pervading ‘her sappeararice’that at once *- 
= - penny — 

™ 8s is an unexpected ‘pledsire,- 
Carlyon,” said the youngtman, raising bivt™, 
and extending his. hand, .**Are you conteu: 
plating a journey, may I ask?” 

“Ob, nol ihave: e to meet & 
friend who is to arrive by the six eight.” 

“From London?” . 

‘She will have to pass through Hiduden, bat 
she dia live ‘in the north. Her ‘fatierwae's 
clergyman in Yorkshire, ati’ she has fait fot, 
him.” 

“Poor thing 1” eormmented rubert, whos! 
nature it was-to ‘sympathise with way sort \o 
misfortune, ‘Hs ng to stey beretovy? 

“TI don't ‘kiow, ~ | at eal 
years since I taw her, so — 
find each otker a good dealobranged-<mt least 
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ill think I am,’’ added Lady Carlyon, 
oe wesslancholy smile that the most mae 
gervant of bystanders would have said be- 
jonged to & woman with a story. 

They stayed talking until the shrill whistle 
of the engine announced its advent, and then 
itrashed into the station with a cloudy puff 
of vaporous steam, and wavered a minute, 
pan and palpitating until brought tos 
fip Pen detill in front of the platform. 

‘tn were very few passengers. One y@¥ing 
elim girl dressed in black stepped cut'Sf a 
olass carriage, but Hubert decided at 
nee this could not be his cousin, and went on 
@ few conipartments farther, where a maid 
wis alightittg, struggling under a burden of 

shawls, waterproofs and umbrelias. 
“ibe Artne- “how glad I am to seeyon?’* 

Lady Carlyon, taking possestion of 
nger, and kiseitig 


her own particular: 
heartily r luggage ?” 


. ** Where 
Ne black be 








ahd let me really 
‘playfully, as the 
Wtrot, “I wonder 


q a 

most pathetic ingling of extreme youth- 
folitss ofaspect, witha pre oe rave ml 
linees that partly contradictedit. Theeyes were 
large, and of a deep velvety brown, rendered 
darker by the shade of very long curved lashes, 
and above the brow clustered little curls of 
cheatnut hair, quite unlike a fashionable fringe, 
and resembling more than anything else the 
fine soft rings that lie on the head of a very 
yourg child. 

Her complexion was extremely delicate, al- 
most transparently so, the blue veins forming 
avisible network on the temples, and the skin 
epure that it was pretty to watch the blood 
mantling beneath it into a bloom like that-of 
wild roges, 


““Why,-you are-lovelier than ever !’’ cried 


Lady Oarlyon, with very sincere edmitation, | 


“fwonder you have becn allowed to reach 
éven the age of twenty without being engaged 
—perhaps you are though !”’ 
dtrline Lester shook her head, aud laughed. 
“ There was no chance of it, for the simple 
but sufficient reason that strangers never came 
‘> our village, and there were no native 
eligibles,” and, changing the subject as she 
glanced round, she added enthusiastigaliy, 
“What lovely scenery! After the bleak 
this seems to me like a veritéble land of 
mmmer |” 
They were driving along a pretty country 
vo “¥o epee nite with gem, and 
es.that, instead of bein 
slipped into hideous neatness, were sas | 
stow at their owa sweet Will, and were now 
@tangle of convolvalus, brambles and wild 
toues, Eyed age gy ey lash 
¥,for cuiting, an ab over 
Fit the old and silver embroidery of moon 
pad kingsips, aed away in the diatancs 
, heavi < , shi ia- 
pends Ah » Oe ng like a great, shiming, dia 
on Chase, which was the residence of the 
iyons, was about two miles from the 
— square ¥éd brick house with stone 
8 and a balcony running the entire 
Of ite facade—a Handsome, commodicrs 
oh wore heen eening heme ewe bt 
those time-wronght beauties that 
Mads Otifte Court so interesting, 
; As0ot ig going out, and I thought you 
ol Care to dine alone with me in state, 
in ve ordered a nondescript sort of meal 
my own sitting-room,”’ Lady Carlyon said, 


Tw Beautif 


doubled oe. “TI try to look at & 





when they had gone upstairs and removed 
their hats. “Do you mind?” 

“ Certainly ot, I am delighted at the 
opportunity ing you to myself,” the 
young girl responded, looking at her friend 
affectionately, @d @eerétly wondering what 
brought the e of nt sorrow that 
lingered in the adewt ptey yes. 

‘* First ofall, I m@et@liow you my treasure 


"| =the good gift Hem gifém me,” the 
hostess said, her facell Up; 6nd directly 


after dinner she led ‘to the nursery, 


grace of baby! and onearm pillowing bis 
golden head, 
“Ts he dot lovely?’ the mother wile’, 













tond ptide, ° down to kiss “ie 


‘weit he were some 
to me there never 
” 


ore 
Arline @hdugh 


Dut ite 
t she had never seem . 


the young mo 
that yooee A aie 





“has planted as an instig@tin 
evéry Woman heart, bending over he "a 
cradle, and het Own eyes filled with imvoliin- 


tary tears as Sli® looked. 

‘* Nurse has. @@aie down to her tea, so Welty 
as well stay hé¥e till she returns,” said Tindy 
Carlyon, as she ®eated herself near tie fire 
(tor though it Was Jane, the evenitig Was 
chilly), while Afline drew.astool to her feet, 
and resting her atms.on her knees, lodied up 
into the fair face over her. 

*' Alicia |’ she@xclaimed suddenly aid im. 
polaiaaly, ‘there is sOmething in ‘your face 

@ernet understand nite 


different to your old self. ‘Are you happy?” 

She felt a sort of tremor run through Lady 
Carlyon’s frame, and there was a perceptible 
pause before she answered. 

“ What a strangequestion! Happy! Well! 
I suppose I have as much right to be happy 
as Other ‘people, and I have my boy——”’ 

Bhe broke off abruptly, and looked into the 
fire with G@reamy cyes that saw only the 
phatitom imagination had conjared up—the 
pinion of'a man’s face, but not, alas! hér 
husband’s. 

‘Why do yon ask?” she added presertly, 
with'a little tremuloussmile. ‘Do I carry my 
history written on my brow? ” 

“Mes, I think you do. Perhaps I have 
fio ight to say it. Perhaps, indeed, -you 
wotla ether I kept silence.” 

* Wo—sto—a thousand tines, no!” was the 

ionmateanswer, "If ‘you only knew what 
@ life of repression mine bas been for the last 
ffee years you would not wonder that I 
should absolutely lony for someone to whom I 
éah speak openly, and without fear, Foronce 
Iwill forget my caation and reserve—for once 
I willbe again Alicia Howard, freefrom this 
sertitade”—pointing to the broad band of 
geod that encircled her third -finger—‘and 
with no Witely duties to keep me silent. 
Ariiee, I am miserable. Do you hear? 
throst—n1ost— miserable!” 

Bbe let her head fall on her friend's 
shoulder, atd for a few minutes her frame 
thoek with deep, tearless sobs~-sobs that were 
the sole expression she had ever given to the 
Pent-ap avguish of «years. 

Arline was silent, onlyshowiugher sympathy 
by gantly stroking Gown the soft bandsof 
stiooth hair, and every now and then imprint- 
ing a kiss on them; and presently Lady Car- 
dyon raised herself, and resumed her former 
position. 

“You eannot think what.a comfort it is to 
me to have you here,” she said, puttiog ap her 
hand to dash away the teardrops, ‘‘ You are 
the only friend I ever had at school, and since 
I left I have made none. I don’t know how 
it is, but I don’t seem to be gifted with the 
faculty of attracting affection some people 
péssess,” She added, with a faint smile. 

*‘T want to ask you one thing,” said Arline. 
‘Of course, you are at perfect liberty to de. 











cline answering if you don’t wish to, but i: 
has puzzled me for three years, and I wantan 
explanation of the mystery. One letter I had 
from you soon after you left school told me 
you were engaged to Major Stuart; and ther, 
after a silence of some weeks, I read an an. 
nouncement of your marriage with Sir Ascot 
Carlyon. What was the meaning of so sudden 
& change?” 

~_ ! that I was the dape of designing 
people, who weighed happiness at less 
value than — a le,” was the 
response. ‘‘My mother ‘was greatly oppoted 
to my engegement*with Basil Stuart from tits 
very first was poor, for he had “at 


| then susteeded ‘tothe property he has sigue 


ly. At “my rate, she is deadmow, 
80, if she erred, she has passed blame, 
but she cotitrived, in my lover's 
his seqaens No keep his letters from 7 end 


I was ill ag@miserable at his silenge, 

I read in a of the society an _ 
noun an engagem 

and ioe naiuter of his com offieer I 
was fool enough to believe ft, ‘in a fit of 
bitter pique and wounded lowe I weveeded to 
my mother's wishes, and ‘Bir Acest. 


Afterwards,” she drew a end 
pressed rer hand on her heart, “Zimew the 
truth, for my huaband himeelf told’ me ny 
letters had-been su sed, and I léearrit'thes 
he aud Stuart bad-had a quarrel over cards, 
which ‘had fhade them enemies, and partly 
accounted for Sir Acoot’s . Bo,” with a 
bitter-smile, **I had not even the satisfaction 
of being married for love.” 

Afline said nothing as she ceased ; indeed, 
words seemed powerless in the presence of 
such terrible hopelessness as her tone ex- 
pressed. The sketch, brief as it was, had 
given her a pretty acourate idea of ber posi- 
tion, and-she was.able to fill in the ontline of 
the story. In good truth it was-sad enough, 
for she knew that in the old days all ‘the :pas- 
sidn of Alice’a uature had -gone foxth.to- ber 
soldier lover, and it was impossible she could 
either love or respeot the man whose treachery 
had helped to separate them, even though he 
waster husband, 

LF about -here think -I am hard and 
cold and unapproachable,” Lady Carlgon coz- 
tinued ; “they say they can’t get-on with me, 
and pity Sir Ascot for having. such.an.irre- 
sponsive wife; consequently I-go into-society 
very little, and only recsive visitoxs when: itis 
absolutely mecessary,”’ , 

If Arline had followed-her first instinot she 
would have thrown her arms round -the elder 
woman’s-neck, and whi the assurances 
of tender sympathy with which her loving 
heart was filled ; bat those second thoughts, 
which are said to be best,-suggested that re- 
grets for the past were worse than useless,and 
that the wisest thing sie could do would be to 
persuade her to look forward to a brighter 
fatare. 

“Still, Alicia,” she said, as cheerfally as 
she could, *‘ you have your boy,” 

The mother's face lighted up as she,glanced 
at the cradle. 

Yes,’ softly, ‘I have my-boy, end I-am 
happy in his It is only tometimes — 
just now, for example—when my with 
you brought back old memories ao very vividly 
that I give way to my sorrow and let it mavter 
me. Don't despise me for speaking as Ihave,” 
she added, tremulously, " ik of -how long 
I have kept it from every living creature, and 
give me credit for striving with all my might 
and main to fulfil my Guties as a wife.” 

Arline silently pretséd hér Hatd. By-and- 
by she said,— 

“What has become cf Mejor Staart.” 

“T have seen not him sinte my marriage, 


but he has come into ‘his cousin’s’ 
which joins this, and I have newe hele = 
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[“ aticia,” s41D TEE PARONET; “I WANT YOU TO SIGN AND GIVE ME A BLANK CHEQUE,”] 


ddown. He is Colonel Stuartnow. But 

us dismiss the subject, and talk of some- 

thing elee—yourself. Have you nothing to 
tell me?” 

Arline shook her head, and emiled a little 
sadly. 

“Not much; my life ran in such a quiet 
channel, you know. Since poor papa’s death I 
have been engaged, in settling his affairs, 
selling the furnitur© and doing various other 

wind now? peated Alita, inter 

now?” re icia, interroga- 
ney as she paused. 

“Now I find myself the possessor of five 
hundred pounds, and perfectly free, a female 
at e, capable, , of earning my own 
living,” with a brave little smile that was 
rather pathetic. 

**I have made my plans,” the young girl 
continued, clasping her hand meditatively 
above her knees, ‘‘and if Fortune is at all 
kind to me I think I shall get on very well. 
You see my relatives are most of them poor, 
and the rich ones don’t care to bother them- 
selves about my affairs, so I have no one to 
consult, While I am with youl am going to 
look out for advertisements in the news- 
pepers and answer them.” 

" — do you intend bein cepmaes - 

“ erness, companion, lady-help, any- 
thing that offers itecl? 1” eke ied, merrily. 
“ Of course I could not take a swell situaticn 
J meng Hee pa + ean - nay + know 

ough, could manage children I expect. 
Will you give me a character?” i 

“I don’t know ; I must see how you bebave 
first. You used to be mischievous enough 
when you were at school, Don’t you 

remember how you once locked op all the 
. Professors in a room together?” 

“ Yes, and one, the youngest, jumped out of 
the window while the reat made lame with 
me the keyhole. Wasn't it fan?” 
exclaim Arline, rippling over with laugbter 

the recollection, ‘We thought the rnles 





strict, and the life hard enough at the time, 
but it is pleasant to look upon now, for 
all that, I wonder what has become of all‘the 
girls and the governesses. I wonder if 
Mademoieelle Deluc still walks about on tip- 
toe with the bad mark-book and a pencil in 
her band, ready to pounce on unsuspecting 
delinquents, and if there is another Maude 
Blackfoot to squabble with her over the mean- 
ing of the word untidy, and contend that a 
yard of torn flounce can't be said to come 
within its limit?. I little thought when you 
left school, and I said good-bye to you, we 
should meet again under such changed 
circumstances.” 

At this moment the servant came in, so the 
two ladies, quitting the nursery, went back to 
Lady Carlyon’s boudoir, where they had not 
been more than ten minutes when her hus- 
band entered. 

The Baronet was a map of about thirty-four 
or five, with a dark face that would have been 
handsome but fcr a certain stealthy expres- 
sion about the eyes he bad black hair, and a 
thich moustache of the same colour, which 
helped to conceal the lines of a cruel and 
sensual month. Attired in faultless evening 
dress, with diamond studs in bis shirt, and a 
gardenia in his button-hole, he certainly had 
all the appearance of a man of rank, and his 
manners, when he chose to exert himself, were 
extremely fascinating ; but for all that Arline 
was conscious of a repellant influence that 
she could hardly have explained, 

He cast one glance on his wife’s friend as 
he was introduced to her, mentally concluded 
she was “ decent-looking, but not his style,” 
and then thought very little more about her. 


“ Exouse my leaving you on the evening of 
your arrival,” he said, with careless eee 
“but I have an engagement I am y 
compelled to fulfi], Alicia ’—turning to his 
wife—“'I want you to sign and give me a 


blank cheque. There may be carde to-night, 
and I have exhausted my own resourcer,” 





Lady Carlyon hesitated momentarily, 

‘“*I gave you one yesterday, Ascot,” she 
said. 

“And I want another. Surely I am not 
troubling you too much in asking you to sign 
your name?” 

He spoke lightly enough, but there was an 
ominous light in his eyes the while, 
showed how impatient he was of opposition ; 
and without saying another word his wife 
went to her escritoire, took out a cheque, and 
wrote her signature at the bottom. 

He put it carelessly in his pocket-book, and 
with a “‘good-night” that was intended for 
both, went out of the room, only turning back 
to say,— 

“Tell Groves to sit up for me, I shall pro- 
bably be late to-night.” 

During this episode Arline had drawn back 
into a corner, sensitively afraid lest her 
sence might embarrass husband and wife. 
soon saw she need have no alarm on that 
score, for it was evident that Sir Ascot was 
perfectly at ease as if they had been alone. 

The time had gone by, if indeed it ever 
existed, when he thou ht it ony ey 
bestow caresses on his bride, or even to 
up an appearance of affection towards her; 
and Arline, who was pretty quick at drawing 
conclusions, had no difficulty in seeing that 
Alicia was not only an unloving, but an o> 


loved wife. 
(To be continued.) 
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Cotixctine the breakfast-rolls of celebritie 


is the latest fancy amongst German relic- 
hunters. Part of the must have beet 
eaten by some famous beauty, actress, 
singer, or some distinguished man, and the 
rempant is then ticketed by the collect, 
‘This roll was bitten into by —— —— 
while taking coffee,” 
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SOVELETTE.} 
THE GENERAU’S DEFEAT. 
——_ 
CHAPTER III. 


Ax avfol enspicion crossed Mr. Disney's 
brain. Could Walter Castleton real’y know of 
bis niece’s existence, and he be keeping it 
purposely from his parents? The Viscouut 
wai ill, perhaps dying, but Edgar found it 
hard to cn eneenal y of him when this idea 

m. 


He could not mention Vere then, while the 
father's heart was crnshed with anxiety for 
his first-born ; he could not hint of the cruel 
pe hg feared that first-born had practised 


The rest of the journey was made in almost 

silence, It was a relief to Edgar to 

see & Servant in Lord Castleton's livery on the 
Tbe ‘bron 

“The gbam is here, sir,” he said, re- 

epectinlly, to Mr. Disney ; ‘‘Mrs, Grant sent 

=— She felt sure Lord Danvers would 


wal ton!” said the Earl, simply. ‘'My 
“My master is still alive, my lord. The 
doctors think him a trifle easier.” 
dow did it happen ? ” 
He was out driving with my ladv, and the 
py took fright. She bolted down Park-lane, 
: the Victoria was well nigh knocked to 


uae as fast as possible ” 
bed Danvers rarely visitei his ron. He 
tebben to find with Walter, only his 
never felt the same love for bim it 
‘he his brother. Many of the servants 
but A ea ~ had never seen hia father, 
they knew by instinct who was come when 
. saw the tall, white-haired figure leaning 
Pitifaly on Edgar's strong young arm, 


age’ 





[R, ABUNDEL’S VICTORY.] 


A doctor came forward to meet the Earl. 

‘I thank Heaven yon are in time.” 

Oae look of inquiry, and the physician told 
the truth ; it would have been false kindness 
to withhold it. 

‘* He is sinking rapidly. His one desire is 
to see you. I fancy he has something for your 
ear alone.” 

Bat Lord Danvers shrank from entering 
alone what was so soon to be the chamber of 
Death. He kept his arm linked in Edgar's, 
and together they went into the Viscount’s 
room. 

Yes, there could be no doubt he was dying. 
It seemed to Edgar the dews of death were 
already on his brow. 

“ T thought you would come.” 

Lord Danvers bent over him and took his 
baud; Edgar advanced and said a few words 
of pitiful ey. 

‘IT am glad you are here,” said the dying 
man, speaking with difficulty, ‘“ Ihave much 
to say, and you ought to hear it, Edgar. My 
son bas wronged you as well as others.” 

Edgar guessed what was coming; but to 
poor Lord Danvers it seemed as if his son was 
raving. 

“You were a good man always,’’ he said to 
Walter, gently. “You never gave us a day’s 
sorrow, your mother and I have said to each 
other again and again.” 

“I blighted your lives.” 


**No, no.” 
“T say zoe. Father, I am a murderer. 
Gnuy’s death lays at my door. I told you he 


was engaged to marry a servant-girl. His 
wife was a lady of birth and education, a 
gentle, sweet-faced creature, whom to sce was 
to love.” 

“‘ Walter !”"—Oh ! the pain in the old man’s 
voice—'' Walter, is this true? ” 

**Conld I deceive you now? I loved her 
too, and she preferred Guy, and then I swore 
her choice should cost him dear.” 

Wracked by pain, weak and prostrate, he 
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paused from exhaustion ; in’a moment or,two 
he was able to continue. 

‘‘ I believe I must have lived until you came. 
I couldn’t have died with this secret on my 
soul. Father, there is a wrong to be righted, 
and when Guy went abroad, on that journey 
whence he was never to return, he gave me 
what be held most precious in trust for you.” 

‘‘And you kept it. You let me think my 
son.had sailed, without one word of affection. 
‘Oh ! Walter, how could yoa?”’ 

‘* No reproaches you can utter can be worse 
than the remorse I have suffered for well nigh 
fifteen years. Father, that sacred trust was 
his only child.”’ 

“ His child?” 

“« Aye, a little girl of three, but she must be 
& woman grown now. There are books and 
papers in my desk that will explain everything. 
But she must be found, Edgar, it will sound 
bad news for you, I fear ; but that child, lonely 
and forsaken as she must have grown up, is 
heiress of our house.” 

His head fell back; then there was an al- 
most deathless silence ; then, at last, he spoke, 
but ob ! how ch d his voice. 

“It is getting dark, but Guy’s face I see, 
and there is pardon on it. If he forgives 
surely Heaven won't be barder. Yes—my 
wife—I am coming.” 

His eyes closed—all that was mortal of Wal- 
ter Castleton was dead. The little neglected 
orphan was, in deed and truth, the heiress of 
Lord Danvers. 

That brief mention of his wife had brought 

or Joanna back to their minds. Both the 

srl and Edgar reproached themselves for not 
having thought of her. They need not have 
regretted it. The housekeeper told them her 
lady’s death must have been instantaneous. 
The doctor declared, when he examined her, 
life must have been extinct for some time, 

The Earl clung to Edgar as though he had 
been his son, e@ was as one stricken with 
bitter grief. ‘ 
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“TI never loved him“as I loved Gay,” he 
said to his nephew. “ But ke was a Castleton. 
How conld he have done it, Edgar? Why 
all these years he has been wronging the 
fatherless and making my home desolate.” 

“Then you will seekout your grandchild?” 4, 

‘* Aye, henceforward Guy’s daughter will 
be our first thought. My poor Walter apoke 
the truth. 
you far and near. I famey you have ween, 
considered as m it 

“T never ered ‘myselt such, Itmeenis 
& preposterous notion,” 

“T fear it was a general =. oa : 
sorry, my boy, what can I do? 
pat wside the tatiae ot ‘Gay's child.” 

“Phe law wouldn't Ist you, uncle, and 
_, never Wish it, I have - ample 
Odtiie “ot "ty Own, you know, and my 
tesion. 
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Vere=my wife's picture, 
will ever know of her mother.” 

There was no room for doubt. The one fact 
which had puzzled Edgar, why Mrs, Camp- 
bell had .borne the burden of Vere all these 
years without appealing to the Castletons 
was amply explained. 

‘* Mysister-in-law,” wrote poor Gay, '‘ knows 
nothing of the rank or position of my 
family, Ste is ‘an ambitions woman, and de- 
voted toherown child. Tfshe Knew there was a 
Chance of my little Verte Yome day outshising 
her Millicent in grandetir I believe it would 
deaden evéry kindly impulse of her heart.” 

‘* What is to be dore, Edgar?” 

The double funeral Was over now. ‘Lord 
Castleton had been interred in London. Tae 
uncle and nephew had attended the ceremony. 
They had dismantled the villa in Park-lane, 
and broken up the etabliehmient. The Countess, 
lonely and sorrow-stricken, was beginning to 
write letters pleadiog for their rétiifh, and yet 
the heir lingéred, by some uncontroltabte im- 
pulse, in the city whose gaisty and testivities in 
that bright June weather were so out of tane 
with their recent loss, 

‘“‘Miss Norman is stitl at the Castle, 
Edgar,” annoutited his wucle one morning. 
“She has been the greatest comfort to your 

r aunt.” 

“Tam véty glad.” 

Bat though his word was pledged to her, 
though ‘she wore his ritig, ft fasted doross 
Edgar's brain that he could not fancy Matilda 
comforting anyone fh trotible, 

‘*It will be a little bard for hér to learn 
your changed position; but such a sensible 
gitl as she seems Won't think leng about such 
a thing, and it’s no fault of yours.” 

“Matilda has no right to feel it hard,” 


rejoined Edgar. I pr to her as a 
la painter, nét asthe heir to an eari- 
dor,” 

“And I 


she Will be a good friend to 
my poor little gitl wien she is found.” 

“I don’t fancy the search will be a difficult 
one, wnéle. I ‘believe I eonld produce your 


heiress in ‘a few howrs.” 
it Edgar { ” 
“ It de qnite true, Jen days ago I met a 


This business is a hard ome Ser | Gay's tad, Hager. I feel as if I loved har” 


Y : ; 
hafti@nd olear grey oe ge in 
tissue ‘paper and endorsed, “ For nty = from 


those in the picture of Gay's wife; she was 
living with her aunt, a Mrs. Campbell, and 
@he told me her name was Vers Castleton.” 

“Tt is—it must be she!” 

“Think itis. Uncle, you muat 

with her ; she is more like a fri 
& grown-up young lady.” 
- : mot tell me to be tend 
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“T accepted you because I th 
should be happy.” z —* 

“ _ we shall, I hope.” 

‘*T am pot a rontantic disposition, Wi 
abilities I should be ttrown anny to 
re But a 

“ “aro D to fill one.” 

You are. T ould: ave ~ 
mistress Castle, I thould have 

been 





kittens,” , 
‘*You've a wonderful head, Edgar, 


was able to tell her I had really found eur 
grandechild.”’ 

“Then my auut does not. kaow?”’ 

“ She has no idea.’’ 

Bat the question seemed more fally 
answered that evening when the Countess 
kissed Mr. Disney with almost a. mother’s 
tenderness, and whispered,— 

“You and Matilda are all we have now, 
Edgar; I wish you would marry and settle 
down at the Castle. It will be you own home 
some day, you know, my dear,”’ 

The Earl seized the-opportunity. 

“I hope Edgar will always feel at home 
here ; bat I -fear the Castle will never be bis, 
Guy has left a little daughter, dear, and she 
will be mistress here,” 

There was £0 much ¢0 say and explain that 
no one noticed hhew grave and quiet Miss 
Norman had become, 

The Earl and Countess accorded the lovers 
a long téte d-téte that evening after diuner, bat 
Matilda was hardly gracious to her lover ; sue 
sat by his side in perfect silence. 

‘' Walter's death make a great change,” he 
said, suddenly. ‘I. never expected to outlive 
him; he seemed to be one of those men 
destined to live to a hundred,”’ 

Miss Norman-looked on the. ground. | 

‘* My aunt has-told ms kow good you have 
been to ber, dear ''—here be took her :irres- 

a hand, “ Mattie, I thank you frommy 

eart,’’ 

“I don’t believe you have a heart.” 

The accusation was so atterly unexpected 
that he even stared at her in blank surprise. 

“You never can have loved me,” went on 
Mattie, 
deceived me.”’ 


heir.”’ 
“T never deceived you,” 


never thought about it myself.” 
“ Noneehse |” 





young lady who looked at me with ‘eyes like 


Gid you accept me for the position ?” 





Then | 
let it be soon, and we'll go home to night. I | 
couldn't face my’wife-with fhe news unless [ | 


‘If you had you couldo’t have | 


‘You let me think you Lord Danvera’s 
“I never spoke of stch a thirg to you. I | 


“Tt is trne, Matilda. What am I to think— 












‘Tree,” “Matilda, — + 
hope you will call em ee al qualified 


| to make you Happy.” 


| 


—_—— 


CHAPTER IY. 


Mrs. Arvuspet did not at all enjoy her 
| errand, but she was an energetic little lady, 
| and soshe walked blithely on until she came 
| te that particular little house sacred to the 
* General.” 

She had often been there before. She made 
it a matter of daty to call at least once a 
month upon each particnlar cat and kitten, 
but often as she had crossed Mrs Campbell's 
threshold she had never met the little Cin- 
derella of the establishment. Now, to her sur- 
prise, the door was opened by the very girl abe 
had come to see, 

She blashed painfully. 

‘' My aunt and Millicent are out.” 

“I know. Miss Castleton, my visit is 40 
on—won's you let me come in and talk # 
ou?” 

Vere led the way to the little sitting room. 
She looked so sad and troubled that Kate 
simply put her kind, motherly arms round ber 
and kissed her. 

“Do you know, Vere, I think you must # 
a little cousin cf mine.” . 

“Me!” said poor Vere, ungrammatioally. 
“ Oh, I couldn't be.” 

“Tthink you are. My mother was a Uasile 
| ton, and I faucy she was your father's: auib 
| Vere, won't you accept me as a relation?” 
| ‘*'I should like it very much.” 

child, ani 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘‘ Then sit down in that chair, 

tell me what you have been crying for. { 

The eyes were so red and heavy they tl 
| their own tale. The girl's sweat, sad voit? 
| and gentle manner were fast winning Kates 
| eet te notht 

oa 3 nothing.” 

“Nonsense; lam sure you would not #7 
| for nothing. Have you tired of aunt? 

A blush told her she was right, 
Ob, Miss Arundel!’ oried the heals 
| ing courage; ‘do you think I it 
away? Iam so miserable, and nobody wale 
me here.” pi : 

‘* Where would you run to?” ss 2a 
“T don’t know. It only I were ame 
would go abroad and find papa.” 
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a 
«pébink someone élre hts setthimeelf that 
teak. Vere, do "you "know the geftteman you 
nightis an Old ffictid of ‘mine? It 
qho sent mie here |” 
But this only redoubled the girl's confc- 


i aid not know it wae Wrong,” she said, 
‘He was so hind, and ‘he knew 


Cae who told -you°it was wrong?” 
“Mysunt. One of the ladies saw tis talk- 

ig Inet night, and she called: this morring to 

gel Aunt Julia,” here the girl flashed pain. | 


a Mrs. ‘Campbell 6#n’t find fanit with | 
you for talking to Edgar Disney. Iam ‘sure | 
Millicent does wo often enowsh.”’ 

“ ButMillicent is going’to marry Lim.” 

Who tdldyou'so ?” 

“Atot Fulia.” 

“Ipie-tiot true, Vere,” 

“She told me it was very wrong of me to | 
ialkto Millicent’s ‘lover, Bnd ‘that if you acd | 
Mie, Arandel heard of ft you would have me | 
druttimed out of the Asylum.” | 

Kate fairly laughed. | 

“My poor child, I have not much idea | 
what ‘deatamed ont’ means, but I am quite 
gre ‘and my *busband will never make your 
troubles ce 





“nl was'it very wrong?” 

“Potalk to Mr, Disuey ?”’ 

“ Yes,” 

“No, Edgarwould not harm you fn thenght 
ér ‘word; only, little Vere, this ‘world is a 
cruel plade,-and you are so friewdless, ébild, 
you need more caution than others, Is Mrs, 

very angry 7” 

“es, (She said I was the plague of ‘her 
life! Oh, MrsuArundel, I do so wish Icdald 
un away |” 

“Will you ramaway with me, Vere? ”’ 

“With you?” 

“Iam going to the ‘seaside this week, to- 
morrow, infact. Lshall:be very glaG°o! your | 
@mpady.” 

» Were's then ‘her face fell 

“Tootlda’t,” she eaid, hopelessly. * They | 
would never let:me.” 

“Suppose we don’t ask them. You talked | 
a running‘awey. Meetme in London, Vere, | 
wil-we'will travelto Brighton togethsr.’’ | 

ButVere only’shook ‘her head. 

‘You had better,” said Kate, persuasively. 
“I assure you, Vere, I want you. I will make 
Seacheien Tia ahs ccngh 

M arden |” ag s & the girl's 
whispered objection. : 

“My dear, I owe much kindness to the 
Onstletong,. I could not think of you as a | 

er. Mr, Disney, I know, is seeking | 
et ee family. You had better spend | 

: till you know the result with me.” 

"Bat if he fails?” 

“It he fails I will try and find you a hap. 








ium dearly, but I can imagine it is a ver 
Palatal place for you,” - 4 
The girl leant forward unconsciously as she 
listened ; hor short. ill-shaped sleeve retreated 
y Ae a arm, petry Bee es 2 bare. Kate 
saw a fires i irl’ 
White skin black bruise on the girl's 
She pointed to it, 
You muit come, Vere, now that I ucder- 
en tor things wre. I coulin’t leave you 


*Tshould like to, bat -——” 

‘eel Quite possible,” Kate's voice had a 
= tilray of hope. “You know the ladies 
ma hot early risers, You can leave the Asy- 
‘will ‘any of them are stirring, and I 
Tenet y0 in London, I feel almost as if 
‘tis inning a conspiracy. I suppose the 
bat ing Would be to speak to your aunt, 
: : 88 to a wholesome dread cf the 
it ee I think most people here share 
Wo reel tt one Of those cases Where words 
Whey Vere, I must be going home now. 
Tent rauswer? ” 





“Dwiligome her hand into Kate's, 


‘Paul,’ said his pretty wife, whén she got 
home ; “ Paul, I am‘a traitor ‘to the commu- 
nity. To-morrow the scandalof‘anelopement 
will electrify the Asylum, cats and kfttéus'will 
lift their voices in angry amazomeétit, and I 


1 shall be the cause,” 


* Come Katie, whatisit; you huven’tcalled 
oftener on one cat'than another?” 

“No,” Isughing, ‘* woree than ‘that.”’ 

2 og given a kitten precedence over a 
cat?" 

* Worse than that.” 

* You'll terrify me.” 

“T have assisted a prisoner to excape,”’ 

Ske told him the whole story, watching his 
fave anxiously the while; then she asked, 
With just‘a slight doubt in her voice,—} 

‘Do you mina?” 

“No, I-would rather the warfare had been 
open, but I own ‘a ‘battle ‘with the General 
would be appar 

‘Fancy, she told that child Edgar was en- 
paged 'to her daughter Millicerit,”’ . 

‘* She only said what she hoped might come 
to pass—the wish was father to the thought.” 

‘Paul, I don’t believe you half ‘hate the 
General.”’ 

“You hate her enough for both of us; but, 
Kate,” and he sthiled archly, ‘‘ you may be 
sure of one thing<I ‘shall spare no regrets for 
the General’s defeat.” 

“What do you suppose’she’ll do? ” 

** Nothing.” 

‘“ Why?” 

‘Because if she made a fuss about Mies 
Castleton’s disappearance the way sife treated 
her must come out, and the General is far too 
clever to risk a public exposure.” 

“Do you know, Paul, she is really rather 
pretty when you come to look at her?” 

"The Getieral ?” 

‘* You know I meant Miss Castleton,” 

**T hope Edgar doesn’t think ‘s0.’’ 

‘* He does.’’ 

Paul Arondel whistled. 

“TI wish you wonldn’t do that. Why 
shouldn't Edgar admire her ff he likes ?”” 

‘Because, in his position, he shouldn't ad- 


| mire any one but Miss Norman.” 


“ Nonsense—as ‘if a man must never admit 
a girl is pretty just because he is engaged!” 

“If your cousin loved Miss Norman he 
a admire the rest of the ‘world ‘safely, 

ut al 

‘He Goes love her,”’ 

‘He doésn’t.” 

* Paul!” 

“T believa he proposed to her because they 
happened to be known together ina country 
house, and she gave him evéry envouragement, 
I believe he admires her, and thinks Her a 
suitable wife—but as for love!” 

‘* Well, it’s no business of ours,” 

**No; but, Katie, keep him out of your pro- 
té7 nr Rate if you have any regard for him.” 





** Because Edgar Disney is just the sort of 
man to fall hopélessly in love with anyone’he 
had saved from sorrow. Just think if he got 
to know what love really meant, How would 
Miss Norman's cold perfection satisfy him 
then?” 

** Well, I mean to take Vere with mo to the 
seaside, and you need not tell Edgar anything 
about it.” 

“I shall exact that you don’t tell me the 
age nature of your plans beforehand; if 

ts, Campbell should come up here to pour 
her woes into my ear, I would rather know 
nothing. 

‘Bat you were coming down on Monday.” 

‘‘Very well ; you can meet the train and 
drive me home, only don’t tell me anything of 
the conspiracy beforehand,” 

Mrs. Arundel devoted that evening to 
writing a long letter to her cousin, then she 
assisted one of the ‘servants to pack ‘a light 
trank with the clothes she should require, 
Like Vere, Kate was slight and small; like 
Vere, she had dainty hands and fest. Ifthe 
maid considered her mistress took’a double 
aurp'y of everythicg, even boots and gicves 





if she threw up her hands in the.privacy of 
the kitchen and declared it was wicked to 
take so many clothes for a fortnight, she never 
suspected thai all the numerous garments were 
not intended for her lady’s own tite. 

Mrs. Arundel went to London directly after 
breakfast ‘the nett morning; She started so 
early that very few of the cats had come down- 
stairs When she passed their houses in the 
pretty basket carriage which ‘was her special 


Property. 

**T don’t envy you, Paul,” she Whispered, .as 
her husband taid good-bye, “I bélieve.yon'll 
find the General waiting for you at home.” 

Mr. Arandél ‘was not a coward, but his 
heart did sink a little when, as-he drove up 
the pretty sweep leading to his-own hotse,-he 
saw the silver plumes of the General's best 
— waving triumphantly from ‘the library 

ow. 

A good many people in the Asylam had tried 
‘atone time or other to beat the General in 
vérbal argument or actual combat, but, alas ! 
with ‘but one Yresuli—ufter and complete 
failure, 

The refoubtable lady Had always come off 
victorious, and tuled over her rébellious sub. 
jectsmore despdtically than éver. mémory 
of so many triumphs had made her 80 Gonfidens 
that she enjoyed ing 

_ Site scetited a Ghance of dispiite ‘from afar, 
like a War-horse reddy for the fray. It 
‘sesmed ‘to her impossible that in er Tittle 
world she could ever experiences defeat. 

Only, hitherto, the had kept on vet'y-smooth 
terms with Mr, and Mrs, Arandel. Théy were 
Tich, ‘and of good ‘position ; “they gathered 
society arodtthd them, theréfore she was afraid 
of offending thet. 

The preceding governor and his wife, who 
had depended entirely on their income from 
the Asylam, who had possessed eleven children, 
and never given a spaciy duging their stay at 
Lullington, had oftén, fet fhe venom, of the 
General's tongue, bat Paul Arundel had yet to 
have its spite, 

“ Mrs, Campbell is waiting» to-gee fyou, sir.”’ 

“ Mrs. Campbell! and eeally his eatprisa 
seemed almost natural, ‘‘Im'tdit very sarily 
for her to-be-stirring, James ?”’ 

“I think so, sir. ‘She seems mighty put 
out; she’s -been wi and.idown ‘the 
library very excitedly, and rang -the bell evory 
ave minutes to-know -how auch longer you'd 

hye 

Mr,.Arondel hurried ia. He mustfado'tho 
General some time ; he felt he should gain no0- 
thing by delay. 

“T am sorry you have ‘been kept wafting, 
Mrs. Campbell; Ihave jdstbeen driving my 
wite to the railway-station,” 

The Genetal-produced a cambric ‘nandter- 
chief, and-applied it lavishly toler éyes ; thoy 
were perfectly dry before, and it was ‘rather 
@n untiecessary ‘proceeding. 

“TI fear you are in some trouble,” began Mr. 
Arandel, slowly. 

“ And I have you to ‘thattk f6r4t,”"#aid tho 
General, with dignity. ‘My latéfitusbiind was 
a scholar and’a gentleman, ‘sir; te ‘lifti+ 
guessed that from one who professed to ‘he 
the same woulfcéme the crowhibg sorrow of 
my life of wos.” 

Mr, ‘Arande! stared. 

“I eonfess I ao not understand you. Ido 
not consider youts a life ‘of ‘woe, , Oamp- 
bell, and I Have ‘edttainly ‘not Catted you ‘a 
crushing so¥row.” 

“You brought him ‘here, the gay detsiver, 
the héartiées reprobate who——"’ 

“Madama,” intérriipted the geritléntin, ‘I 
asstite you, réally=—” 

“ You can’t @eny you brénglt him tere. I 
afm sure I have met him ‘Were “halfa-dozen 
times at the least.” 

“Wihem do you mean ?”’ 

“ Mr. Disiey.”’ 

“Oh! You are accusing me of britiging 
Mr, Disney here? I quite agree with you. [ 
am responsible for his introduction to piling : 
ton, but he fs quite worthy that hénour. He 
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comes of a grand old family, is of unstained 
name and large income.” 

** And vicious disposition.” 

* Certainly not,” 

‘‘'You can hardly deny the attentions he 
paid to my sweet child, my Millicent, whose 
ancestors came over with the Conqueror, who 
would be worthy to grace the highest rank.” 

“TI admit Miss Campbell’s charms, but I 
hardly see how Disney ——” 

The General interrupted him. 

“He won her heart; by very lavish atten- 
tion he gained her virgin attachment.” - 

“Bat, my dear lady, he never paid her any 
but the most ordinary attentions; indeed, as 
an engaged man——”’ 

“ Engaged man, the viper ; that makes it ten 
times worse 

«* Will you say what you mean ?”’ demanded 
Pa ul, feeling as if he should enjoy turning the 
General out of his library. 

“Certainly. I mean that while openly pay- 
ing his addresses to my daughter, Mr. Dieney 
was base enough to hold clandestine meetings 
with my niece, an unfortunate girl of weak 
intellect—and she has left her home!” 

Paul Arundel grew pale with anger. 

“Do you mean to insinuate she has gone 
with him?” 

‘*Certainly. It isa fact!” 

“It isfalsee, madam! Guy Disney is with 
his uncle, the Earlof Danvers, I had a letter 
from him this morning announcing the sudden 
death of his cousin, the Earl’s only ron, ‘That 
he could be with your niece is simply im- 
possible!” 





“ She will be sure to do something to bring 
disgrace on us,’’ whimpered the General ; ‘‘ she 
will be coming home some night without a 
shoe to her foot! ” 

“TI hope not!” 

He held the door open, he had rang the bell 
for the servant to let her ont—she had no 
excuse but to retire; for the first time in her 
life she had been worsted. Panl Arandel 
remained victor of the field. 

“T should have liked to shake him!” con- 
fided the General to her daughter when they 
got home. ‘‘I believe he knew more than he 
would say.”’ 

“I don’t,” said Millicent, sharply. ‘If he 
and his wife wanted to take up Vere, they 
would have doue it months ago. They must 
have seen her dozens of times at chapel.’’ 

**She shall never come back here—never ; 
not if she prayed to on her bended knees!” 

“TI don’t think she will do that, mamma. 
It isa horrid nuisance, her going. There is 
my white dress not ironed, and my new hat 
just half-trimmed !”’ 

“* Ungratefal minx !”’ 

“ And think of all the work she used to get 
through! I am sure the servant will never 
manage it all alone. Mamma, there is no 


| help for it; we must start a second servant.” 





“I shall not do anything of the sort,” said 
the General. ‘ Vere will be back in a day or 
two, heartily tired of her folly!” 

“ Bot you said you would not let her return 
if she begged you on her bended knees!" 

“It might be my duty, Millicent, if she 
were standing at my door. I quite forgot the 


There was a quiet decision in his voice which | ironing and the needlework, to say nothing of 


took the General aback. People generally lost 
their temper at her hectoring tone. Paul 
Arundel, on the con , listened to her with 
intense calm, She d not even tell if her 
accusation had annoyed him. 

“ But can’t deny he was attentive to 
Millicent ; you can’t ae he was with 
my niece on Thursday night ; one of the ladies 
saw them with own ” 

“ He told me himself of that meeting! ” 

“ Told you?” 

“Told my wife, I should have said. He 
told Mrs. Arundel your niece seemed sad and 
in trouble! He d us to befriend her.” 

“Bad and in trouble! The ungrateful, 
wicked girl; she had a happy, easeful home 
—it was all so much taken from my precious 
Millicent, but I never murmured at the burden 
Heaven had laid upon me!” 

“Then you rejoice that yoa are freed 


The General stared. 

Paul saw his advantage. 

“ Mrs, Campbell,” he said, gravely, ‘‘ take 
my advice ; never —— to anyone the accusa- 
tions you have to me—they kill your 


daughter's self.res , they sully your niece’s 
fair fame. Mr. re oo wronged 
either of them; it is absurd to think other- 
wise!” 

‘And Vere?” 


* You have lost her!” 

“Yes; she was a great burden to me, but 
the scandal of her running away is woree than 
all; she always was up al!” 

“Do you know what I think?” 


ee No. ” 
sade ber fits one long misery.” 1 think, Miva 
e le one . I thi 8. 
om riled os that nee girl had — ae 
, OF, one un t+) 
her, the sin would be at your door!” . 
“And you say this to me, a lady born, 
whose ancestors came over with the Conqueror 
—a lady me cteanie church as saguasty ae 
clock never 
Peal Arundel shook hichesd 


“The best 
thas |” among us conld hardly say 


“ And am I not the best ? In all the Asylam 
agnor like to know if there is anyone superion 
me?” 
ST counol balp ten i cal vise 
cann ou; I only advi 
home, and seabe the best of things.” cited 


the cooking! We got more work out of her 
oo we should out of a fine stuck-up house- 
maid!’ 

‘*I wish you had remembered that before you 
struck her !"” . 

“Struck her! You must be dreaming!” 

**Oh, no; you remember it quite well. I 
am sure her face changed then, and I felt, 
somehow, she would run away.” 

“ Pity you did not say so,” 

They called on Mrs. Reeves, but her sur- 
prise and alarm at the news were too real for 
them to suspect her of assisting the fagitive 
to escape. ‘ 

The eral visited most of her intimates 
that day, but to none but the Reeves’s did she 
tell the full history cf Vere’s disappearance ; 
her usual information was that her niece had 
felt the heat very much, and was gone to 
London for a change. 

“She will be back soon,” said the General, 
confidently, to Millicent, as they sat at tea. 

The toast was tough as leather, the tea 
straw-coloured ; the one had been made at a 
= fire, and the water for the other had not 

The small servant had calmly left the china 
dirty on the kitchen table, it being her even- 
ing out. Nine o’clock came, and brought no 
signs of supper—the General and Millicent 
were ac y reduced to going into the 
kitchen and preparing that meal for them- 
selves, 

They were both unused to domestic work ; 
they broke two tumblers, they upset the milk, 
pe mey Frage the cat, — a their fiogers 

i process,and when the repast was 
actually on the parlour-table they had little 
appetite. 


he poor girl of whom they had made a 
Cinderella might have felt herself avenged 
could shes have told the inconvenience her 
absence caused them. 

There was no one now to walk those weary 
miles to market each Thursday afternoon. 
The choice delicacies for which the General's 
little kettldrums had been so noted had to be 
bought in the village now at a far higher 


price, the little servant utterly refusing to 
perform all the work without help. A char- 
woman was engaged twice a week. Millicent’s 
muslins and laces, whoie ‘' getting up’’ bad 
~ 9 Baa’ 80 many weary hours, were now 
** put out.” 


tially increased tho General's expenses, 
doubt if she and her daughter were really I 
comfortable as in the days when their meek 
rudge was ever at hand to mini 
comepnianes. a 
ne g astonished the Asylu xtreme} 
all the cats and kittens marvelled over it aul 
none of them ever quite solved the matter iy 
their own satisfaction. A very great 
happened in Mrs. Reeves’s ménage, 
only did Frances cease going up to 
to *‘ look at the shops,” but the shabby littl 
house was refurnished from top to toe A 
thoroughly good servant was engiged, a per. 
fect wealth of new clothes appsared upon 
mother and daughter. From being the poores 
of all the cats they now seemed the mos} 
flourishing, and it was boldly asserted on the 
testimony of a kitten who chanced to be call. 
ing on Mrs, Reeves at post-time, that Fanny 
actually received a letter with an earl’s coronet 
on the envelope. 
Bat neither mother nor daughter seemed 
puffed up by their prosperity, nor did they 
volanteer any explanation of its canse. They 
must have known the intense curiosity which 
PF is ace ute 

e cats y t-blank 
Mrs. Reeves did not go into — for he 
benefactor. The kittens demanded of Frances 
in chorus what relation had died and lett her 
a fortune, but there was not much satisfaction 
to be gained from either Fanny or her mother, 
The one replied briefly she had no cause for 
mourning, the other that she had never lost 
a relative since she came to the Asylum. 

And so the time passed on until a year had 
one by since Vere’s flight, Mrs, Campbell 
ad grown much poorer—quite an array of 
bills haunted her with doubts as to their 
ment, Millicent was not engaged, nor likelyts 
be, and several of the cats, who of late were 
losing their fear of the General, had oad 
ventured to declare she would be an old mai 
and to est her name being added to the 
long list of candidates for the honour of kitten 
hood, it being a time-honoured custom at the 
Asylam that the daughters who failed to 
marry whilst residing with their mothers iz 
the ocat-houses should, when those venerable 
ladies departed to a better world, enjoy a oon 
tinued residence in the Asylum in its other 
portion, and there be known, in their dis 
appointed state, by the frolicsome title o 
kittens, 

The month of Jane had come once more, 
andin a handsome mansion in Grosvenor 
square a young girl sat in her own room lot 
in « deep reverie. 

It was Vere, Viscountess Castleton. The 
Danvers pserage was not entailed to the excl 
sion of females, and so when the little (it 


Not 


derella of Cat-land took her place in be 
grandfather's halls she took her rightful title, 
and was known far and near as Lady Castle 


tor. 

Kate Arundel, who had grown to love bet 
almost as a younger sister, broke to her tt 
news of her father’s death, and told her d 
the grand ts waiting for her to be the 
sunthize of their lives. 

Mrs. Arundel herself took the young heire# 
to Castleton, and stayed for a day or two # 
see how she bore her new honours. 
need not have feared—the little C 
was an aristocrat born. She took to b¢ 
new surroundings as naturally as tho 
bad enjoyed them all her life, while in 
than a week the Earl and Countess had take 
her to their very heart of hearts. 

She never returned to the Asylam. be 
cae Soe bee wong: hed show 

er relations. The on ew 
her kindness were teats rewarded, su! 
Frances Reeves scent a month at C 
which to her life’s end she will re 
as the happiest in all her life. 

In September the Earl and Countess o 
her abroad. They showed her all oa 








at though these little arrangements mate- 


bright and beantifal in Continental 
Then, when the green trees were boddilp 
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———— 
they brought her home to be the darliag of 
the London season. ‘ 
was but one voice as to her beauty. 

The delicate wild rose blcom, the sweet, grey 

took all hearts by storm, and very many 
werothe hearts offered for her acceptance—not 
pecause she was the heiress of a powerful 
nobleman, but just for her own sweet self. 

Bat Lady Castleton never smiled on any of 
her lovers. She would never listen to her 

dmother when they won the Countess over 
to plead their cause. ; 

“] shall never marry anyone,” she said, one 
dsy, gently. ‘“‘Grandmamma, you will have 
to keep me always.” 

Miss Norman found herself utterly crushed 
when she tried to speak slightingly of Lady 
Castleton. 

Matilda was looking older and less attrac. 
tive than she had done a year ago, She did 
not seem particularly happy, and no other 
man had come forward to fill Edgar Disney's 


lace. 

r The artist himself was abroad, travelling in 
Italy. He found his relations there in the 
spring, but he positively refused to accom- 
pany them to England. 

His fame was in every one’s month. His 
picture this year far excelled that of the 
“passing” of Elaine. It was a very simple 
subject; only a water scene by moonlight and 
a gitl standing on the banks of Father 
Thames, gazing on his silvery waters, with a 
great quiet sorrow on her face, 

There were critics who observed the resem- 
blance of the girl to Lady Castleton ; bat they 
declared her expression was far tco sad. 

What could there be in common between 
this weary, broken-spirited maiden and the 
beautiful heiress ? 

Vere herself never alluded to the picture. 
She went to the Academy oftener than the 
rest of the fashionable world, going at strange 
times—in the early morning or just before the 
Exhibition closed, when she was pretty cure 
of not meeting any of the grand world. Aud 
then when Jane had f into Jaly the 
little family went home to Castleton, and 
coming in one afternoon from a ramble in the 
Park Vere saw her hero face to face. 

Both the Earl and Countess were out; 
there was no one to welcome Edgar but the 

whose happiness he had e. Vere’s 
trembled strangely as she put it into his, 

“ How you have altered !” 

“Have 1?” a little sadly. 
oe you are quite a fashionable young 


© his surprise she burst into tears. 
“You mustn't,” in quite a constrained tone, 
ey preasing the hand he still held. “ Vere, 
t; you know I can’t bear to see you un- 
happy.” 
“Tam quite happy.” 
4 Then why are you crying?” 
‘T any bd so of it,” she said, 
in ht rt - Disney, I wonder you 
: ?” much rised. ‘“ 
on dove pa surp What have 
“Don't you know what I mean? Oh, Mr. 
ae y, I never knew until I came down here 
Thad robbed you.” 
The fact had been kept from her by his own 
the old servanta at Castleton had 


S) 
both heritage and love. 
Nonsease ; you haven't robbed me,” 
= know it all now—all I have 
sieht I wonder you don’t regret the 
L «you éver saw me in the moonlight at 


7 I do sometimes,” 
Then, seeing the sorrowful, reproachfal ex- 


7 of her face, he went on, hurriedly, — 
Bat not for the reagon you suppose. Only 
Dor your face has haunted me ever since. 
? at, _ I paiuted your picture jast be- 
teh} er image would grow under wy | 


The clear eyes were bent on the ground. 





the money? 


injaries. 
centas kindly as though they had never showed 
her a slight. 


‘1 wish you would let me give it all back 
to you. I shall be of age in two years. 
Csaldu’t I sign a paper then resigning all 
claims on Castleton for ever? Then you 
would be able to be happy.” 

“ Yes; it is not too late. 
Miss Norman still.” 

Edgar faced round, and looked straight into 
Vere’a grey eyes. 

**Do you know, chili, that even if I had 
never seen you I should be grateful to yon all 
my days, just for saving me from my folly.” 

‘“‘ Your folly?” 

“ Aye; it is folly when a man proposes to a 
woman without one grain of love for her in 
his heart, I admired Miss Norman ; I should 
have married her but that she threw me over 
when I was no longer an Earl's heir. You see, 
Vere, I really owe you a great deal.” 

. © And yet you hate me.” 

‘'T never said so.” 

“You said sometimes you wished you had 
never seen me.” 

‘* Shall I tell you why?” 

No auswer. 

“ When I saw you,Vere, you touched depths 
in my nature that had never been stirred be- 
fore, You filled me with wild dreams of what 
my life might have b:en had things been 
different. If you had had a brother, child ; if 
only your uncle had lived; if only your hate- 
fal money did not stand between us don’t you 
know what I should say?” 

* Tell me,’’ she whispered. 

‘* It is madness, I love you more than life, 
Vere. I believe I have loved you ever sincs 
that walk by Father Thames, buat——” 

She looked into his face then. 

‘But you can’t forgive me for——” 

“TI can’t forget that you are burdened with 
ten times more wealth than I, that you are in 
the pride of youth, and I am twelve years your 
senior.” 

Vere gave her pretty head a little shake, 

‘*T won't have the money ; I'll leave grand- 
papaand runaway. Yes, I'll even go back to 
my Aunt Jalia, if you are so unkind.” 

‘Heaven knows I don’t mean to be un- 


Miss Norman is 


kind. Vere, if things had been otherwise, 
could you have loved me?” 


‘*I don’s know.” Then, as hia face grew 


grave, she whispered, “butI love you now. I 
think it would break my heart if you went 


awav.”’ 
** Vere, my true love, can it really be?’’ 
“No,” returned Vere, strainedly, “ you see, 


I haven’t got a brother, and you won’t like me 
because I am Lord Danvers’s grandchild.” 


“You are a witch. Vere, shall we forget 
Will you come to me?” 

‘“‘ Are you quite sure?” she murmured. 
‘Sure that I love you better than life it- 


self, my darling? Yes.” 


In the bright autamn time these two were 
wed, and through the Earl's influence in high 


altered, so that whenever the proud old man 
is gathered to his rest Edgar and Vere will 
be Lord and Lady Danvers, jast as at pre- 
sent they are Viscount and Viscountess Castle- 
ton. 

It wasa very grand wedding; the Earl ruled 
it so, and no one opposed him. 
Vere wore snowy satin and rich lace, the 
Castleton diamonds flashing in her hair. 
Kate Arundel was one of the wedding guests, 


and brought Francis Reeves with her. 


Vere was too generous to remember old 
She asked after her aunt and Milli- 


‘¢ Mrs. Campbell has altered a great deal,” 


declared Fanny, “she is less dictational and, I 
think, nicer.” 


‘*The fact is, Vere,” put in Mrs. Arundel. 


“she has never got over your disappearance, 
which Paul calls the General's defeat.” 


P.8.— Most letters have a postcript, so why 





should nota story follow theirexample? This 
story will, at any rate; though the postcript is 
only to inform the reader that five years have 
passed gince the events written in these pages. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Vere and her husband are Lord and Lady 
Danvers now; their married life is wonderfully 
bright and joyous. Kate Arundel and her 
husband still govern the Asylum, and the 
General still graces cat-land with her presence, 
but she is weaker and less imposing than of 
yore, and no longer ranks as the presiding 
spirit of the Asylum. That postis filled by the 
latest arrival among the kittens, a spinster of 
the name of Molineux, who once was Edgar 
Disney's promised wife. She is great friends 
with Millicent Campbell, who has given up 
her struggles after matrimony, and entered 
her name at last as a candidate for kittenship. 

Perhaps the day she signed the application 
for this honour may be called the most pain- 
ful of her mother’s life; it was more bitter 
even than that which witnessed Taz GuneRau’s 
Dereat, 

[THE END.] 








FasHionaBLe Opps anp Enps,—The follow- 
ing items are given for the benefit of our lady 
readers, An atomizer of cut glass, with which 
@ fine and delicious spray of perfume can be 
diffased over the face and hands, is a most 
valuable addition to a lady’s toilet table. 
Bathing hats of coloured oil silk are of one 
piece, have wide biims, wired stiffly, and the 
centres gathered with an elastic cord to make 
a@ tighter-fitting crown forthe head. For arti- 
ficial flowers, snowballs and chrysanthemums 
are in great demand, as dampness will affect 
them but little, and they will even stand the 
dust and wear of travel. Rhine stones are 
very freely worn and are set in necklaces, pins, 
earrings, chatelaines, fancy combs and hair 
ornaments. The old Aorror of wearing imita- 
tions is passing rapidly away. With the 
scarfs tied about the bhigh-crowned seashore 
hats, wings white, brown and red are seen, 
these last being about the only kind of feather 
which will last through a season of boating 
and beach promenades. Oarriages for babies 
vie with of their mammas in luxury. 
Oxe of rattan was shown richly lined with 
cardinal silk plush, cardinal satin ribbons 
inserted all around the cover and the ends 
in pretty bows. The springs and inside of the 
wheels were finished in silver. 


Typzs or HeattH.—At the age of twenty-five 
@ man should have acquired his maximum 
height, varying from five feet six inches to six 
feet. His weight should slowly increase 
throughcat the adult period, being at thirty a 





little less than the maximum, which should 
be reached at forty. The weight is very 
variable between normal limits; but the 
average a men of medium height twenty- 
five years old may be placed at about one 
hundred and forty pounds. The power of en- 


| durance should be greatest between twenty 


| and thirty; that is, a man should be better 


quarters the family entails was just a little | able to endure hardships between twenty and 


thirty than at any other time of life. The 
system may, perhaps, bear the burden of more 
protracted, but less vigorous exertion during 
the period jof maturity, but intense heat or 
cold of short duration, and such work as lifting 
heavy weights, taking short but rapid runs, 
and, indeed, every exercise which taxes 
severely but briefly the muscular and nervous 
systems, are best borne at the adult age. 
Daring this time of life appetite should be leas 
than at earlier and more at later periods. 
It is evident that to supply Be more 
nourishment is needed than to mply support 
life, and to maintain the vigour adult age 
more is needed than to feed the slower and 
less intense processes of maturity. With sleep, 
however, the contrary holds true, because of 
the greater power of endurance, But one 
internal process need be mentioned among the 
standards—namely, the pulse, This is a con- 
venient indicator of the circulation. In rapidity 
the pulse decreases in a constantly diminish- 
ing ratio from infancy to old age, so that during 
adult life it beats normally from seventy-five 
to eighty times in a minute. 
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THE PAIR ELAINE: 
si 
CHAPTER XXX, 


Ws mush now in how. it was that Lady 
Elaine pew 1 Sahin the knowledge by which 
abe wag qpaplad, to inflich. sach a crushing 
defeat on Phi se hanin After he had given 
of hi marries life and had 
e she felt greatly 

' fee everything looked wane dass 
regardin "3. Strange. procsedings, 4, 
teneh we been related to her, and 
though she could not, and would not believe 
all Philip Paston’s statements, yet there was 
‘ery much abgué the aiiaie that seemed 


na cconmtable. 

ahs did not mention a word of thig to Sir 
Anthony or his wifeeedid not even tell them 
of Mr. Paxton’s return, as she knew that dis- 
agreeable inquiri rding his wife would 
follow ; but the next day she went alone to 
call, upon Miss McAllister and Ina Went- 
worth, hoping to learn something of her friend 


trom 

Both weleomed her very cordially and 
thought. it exceedingly king of her to come. to 
wham, when they Knew, of course that she 
wank ont 80 little, . 

Tg the se of their conversation she 
inquired, when they had heard last from 
Azley. She asked the question in a general 
way, for if they knew nothing of the po 
i ae she had no intention of telling 

a she had learned, believing that 


ber his. wer 
tazen 


Ari f was the proper one to do so. 
They we ss @ letter from her only 
lash week, s MoAllister and she 


¥ be in mnch better spirits than 
en, she had last written, They had left 


wa she. wrote, and Philip had gone 
apo way for a time; while she was to 








frayel. with, acquaintances whom she 

aad / Si 
qaacpede —8. Sey See: has na Sir 
lahat gularly of the former, who, 
ma * her great kindness. 


mg saying that. they 


shea wtemtog four or-five months 
Mise Mc = oes that she had felt 


very much relieved upon receiving this letter, 
for she had: Arley 9@ 


then.dropped:; bat she seemed’ to ba enjoying ao 
Tamek now, and waa. visiting 80 many delights 


tok placea, of whieh. her c was fall, thas 
ahailicenie comfortable about ber, although 
she.*' did-lopato see, the.dear child more.thap 
abe could expreas.” 

Lady Hinine- went away both relieved and 
disturbed—nelioved te know where she wag, 
her letter bad heen, written. as Tuzin, on the 
way to ern. taly, wh 
were to-remajo: during 


proprietg:‘asake, . 
Why; ifehe was:in- trouble and had dope,no 
to eee - ob ; trons ? W. 7 aid 
pie ex: hy di 

seek to conceal: anything? Why- write 

/ } gone another way for a 
tigas,’ ansb..give. the impression, that he had 
ledo: heats: ta, trawel: with these, new made 


wiaseVident that ahe did: not suspect. that 
badretumed te. England; it was evident, 
+0, that Miss.Mo Allister had not learned the 
fect Lady Elaine boped'she woald 
Bot at: paesent: but if wag, venting Frese 5 and 
wasqeoantelle, and the lovely Lily. of Mor- 
dannt Was very ~~ aver it, 

Sine began te fear she might have been 
® trifle, Uojast- in her suspicions of Pailip ; 
gnc: yet, in: spite of everything, her sympa 

Were-with Ariey-; and she longed to fly 
to her and looking atesight into her eyes, make 








her give. an account of herself; but this, cf 
course, conld not be; she could only wait with 
patience the ‘‘four or five months,” of which 
she had spoken, before learning the truth. 

Although the Anthonys did not go into 
company at all,on account of their bereave- 
ment, yet Philip Paxton contrived to meet 
them a great many times during the next few 
wees. 

While Sir Anthony was occupied with busi- 
ness, his wife and Lady Elaine spent the time 
driving and vipiting places of interest, Tins 
Philip, always on the watch, often ran across 
them, as if by chance, and managed to render 
them some little attention, which made them 
remember him, 

The first time L Hamilton met him she 
had, after greeting him most cordially—for 
had he not been the friend of her dear son ’— 
inquired most kindly for Arley. 

Philip shot a quick glance at Lady Elaine, 
and knew thatshe had said nothing regarding 
their interview to her friends, and so he re- 
plied, in an off-hand. manner, ‘ that she was 
well the last he knew, but was still travelling 
with friends, and he wag home again to look 
after his business interests,’’ 

‘* Tt does not do for a map to play all the 
time,” he concladed, with the genial smile 
which he kuew so well how toe assume; ‘‘he 
=e look after the stern realities of life some- 
wha a 

“True,” Lady Hamilton. returned, unsus- 
pectingly; “but if must be qnite lonely for 
you; when will Arley return?” 

‘Her retarn is indefiaite; it will depend 
somewhat upon circumstances, I suppose,” he 
said, and then tarned the subject, while Lady 
Elsine regarded him with more reepect than 
she had ever entertained for him ; for, as. she 
believed, pvine thus. to shield Arley’s good 
name, until she should return and be able to 
defend herself, 

This was verg artfal. in. him; but he well 
knew that he must first secure Lady Elaine's 
respect if he would win her heart, and since 
he found she had said nothing of his affairs, 
he algo resolved to keep silent abont them, and 
thas avoid, for the pregent at least, ail 
scandal. 

He had expected upon his return to Eng- 
land to find Arley. there before him, apd their 
troubles baing freely circulated; bat it was a 
great relief to learn that she wae still sbsent, 
as it, would thug give him a better opportunity 
to carry ont rool shames, _ Ag! would be 
nO 0 ginfluence brou ear upon 
Lady laine, 

One day Lady Hemilton’s carriage—it was 
& pony-cagriage this time, and. Lady Elsine. 
was driving—came vi neayly being over- 
turned by @ great lumbering vehicle which 


ran into if, 

As if some feiry had warned him to come 
to the rescus, Philip suddenly appeared upon 
the.seene, and with {calmness and pre- 
sence of mind, relieved them of their diffiontty; 

then sent them, safely on their way, 
making light, however, of his prompt inter- 
vention, which, no donbt, had saved them from 
a serious accident. 

“ Why agus you. come and see us, Mr. 
Paxton?” Lady Hamilton asked, after she 
had thanked him in the warmest terms for 
the service, 

“I have beep extremely busy, your lady- 
ship,” Philip replied, while his. eyes fartively 
sought. Lady Elaine's face, 

“Well, I believe no one has a right to 
neglect his,friends, even if he is busy,” Lady 
Hamilton stoutly affirmed. ‘‘Come now, I 
shall not- excuse you any longer from your 
daty.” 

It ia not to be supposed that he wonld 
ignore such an invitation as this, even thouga 
Lady Elaine had not seconded it by a word’or 
look, and he made haste to improve his oppor- 
tanity, 

It became a thing of frequent occurrence 
after that for him to spend the evening at the 
Langham, in Sir Anthony’s handsome rooms, 


——., 
and he was thus thrown much into Lady 
Elaine's society. 

He conducted himself with the 
decorum, however, and though Lady Big 
still retained much of her former prejajj 
agsinsd him, yeh she could find no fanls wih 
bis manner and bearing whenever he weg in 
~~ pemence. ‘ . 

@ devoted himself to Lag i 
mostly, and would listen by the Sore 
utmost respect and great, apparent SYD pathy 
while she talked of her son, which wag thy 
one interesting theme in the world now t 
ner. 

He would even recall Wil's noble q 
dwell upon bis virines, and speak, with 4 
gratefal (?) quiver io his voice, of the may 
kindnesses which the generous-hearted boy 
bad shown him while they were at Ozford 
together ; and, of course, this was. all like » 
much balm to the fond mother’s Sching 
heart, 

To Lady Elaine he showed by a hundred 
ways tbat he felt a deep and reapectfal sym. 
pathy for her grief, although he never mep. 
tioned her lost lover's name to her, nor referred 
to him in any way in, conversation with he 
if a conld bala it. me slipnad 

bus three months slipped rapidly away, 
and Philip Samy = ined binulf a 
gaining ground, slowly bit sorely, wi 
beantiful heiress, . ey 

Sir Anthony had been detained in London 
far beyond the time he had expected. by his 
business, which had proved more com 
and troublesome than he,had antici > bus 
being very comfortable at. the Langham, and 
sesing that his wife appaared to brood leas 
over her sorrow there in the busy city with» 
much to interest and entertain her, he thonghi 
it much better to be there than at Hazalmer 
where during the cold waather they were sha 
indoors, with little to py them. 

One day Lady Elaine went out into the 
park for a quiet walk by herself. Lady 
Hamilton had been indisposed, and she had 
devoted herself to her until the middle of the 
afternoon, when she had peranaded her to.g9 
is for a mae fresh air, day, bat. bright 

t was a keen winter's day, i 
snnzy, and as she Avalieed Leia nce 
Mall, pure air made the. 
quickly ip. her veins, and sent a g wove be 
whole , exhilarating her and 
feel more like her old: self than she_had fe 
since that ead, sad day when her. heart had 
seemed to drop dead within her over the. nem 
of her lover's tragic end. 

Saddenly a shrill cry startled her, and 
glancing back, she saw that a woman ha 
been thrown down in the street by, 9 passing 
VaD, 

A crowd of curious men and boys im 
mediately gathered aropad tha. unfortunsl 
creature, bat, not one of her own sex well 
neat to speak a wordof cheer, or sympathy or 

er. 

Lady Elaine looked in dismay, atthe, 
crowd; she.shrank from coming 
with them, but her kind heart pno 
to at least manifest somethipg of 
passion, and, with a regolnte air, sbe 
straight to the side of the sufferer, wha, 
to bea lenges ruddy-faced woman, 
nestly clad. . 

The uncauth mob hack. somewhabs 
the appearance of a ‘ real lady,” and, 
over the prostrate woman, Lady 
in a gentle tone,— 

“Are you very badly hurt, mp po 
woman?” 

The sufferer looked up gratefally.at the sad 
of that sweet voice. 4 

Fe ~ leddy, I’m afgaid my le we 
she said, trying to speak bravely. 
white lipe and the digtreased look. upon 
face told that she was suffering nely: 

‘+Is it so bad as that? ” Lady Elaize 
regretfully. “What can 1 do for 2 oy 
you live in the city, and would you o 
taken directly home, or sent to some guid 
| boepital ?”’ 


at 
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“No, not to the hospital,” was the quick, 
dnisking reply. ‘ I live in Warwick-stzee:— 
Yo, 143, leddy, and if you would kindly order 
scab for me——" , 9 5 

“Gy and get me the roomiest carriage that 
son can find,” commanded Lady Elaine, tarn- 
iog promptly to & man behind her, and noi 
gs ting to have the sentence finished. 

«Yes, mum,” wae the respectful reply, while 
the man pulled at the straggling forelock 
shich stud through the brim of his ragged 
pst, aud then darted away.to do her bidding. 

Then the Fair Elaine tarned again to the 
suferer, and with her own soft, perfumed 
handkerchief wiped away the cold drops that 
dooion ber forebead.and about her mouth, 
showing something of the agony which she 

4 


endured. : F 

They bad not long to wait for a carriage, 
sod when it drew. up beaid ethem Lady Elaine 
gave directions abonk the arrangement of the 
wshions to make hencomfortable, and ordered 
tbat she be. caxefally lifted and laid upon 
whem. 

Then.ske entered the carriage, and seated 
herself ite.the woman. 

“Tam going home with you,’ she said, in 
replgta the look of inquiry which she tarned 

on her, and the satinfied expression which 
setilad over the anxious face more than repaid 
herfog the bold step which she was taking. 

Before starting, however, Lady Elaine 
tered again, to the man who had procured the 
carriage for her, and asked, — 

“Do sou kuow wheze Sir Jobn Seymour 
liven?” 
“The. 


6 6” 

Yea, leddy, I knows,” 

“Very well; I want yon to take this card to 
bimfor me.’ 

She wrote rapidly upon the back of one of 
het visiting cards. the name. and numoer of 
the street, where she. was, going, asking the 

man tocome there. immediately ; then 
ingit to the man with 9 piece of gold, told 
bim to make all possible. haate about his 


rand, 
Then.she bade the. coashman drive to 148, 
Warwick. street, 


Tt wage a bard ride for tha peas creature, 
over, the. tongh atones; bot Warwick-strest 
Was reached at Ipat, and No. 148 proved to 
te “4 very respectable though unpretentious 
& 
4 rough though kind.visaged man made his 
at.the door ag. the grand carriage 
“iepped. hefore it, while his mouth—a capa- 
po too—and eyes were extended wide 
and curiosity at the unusual 


surgeon, yer leddyship?” he 


circumstance, 

“Ts, this. home ?”’ Lady Elaine asked 
Nips potting head ont-of the window. 

“45% Mum; and if "tis. John Collings ye 
Want, 'm: yer man,” was the hearty, good- 


Se. 
2 Ye, John it's you we want, snd yell have 
talend band to help me out of this,” said 
ie Qolling—for it is our old friend—with an 
‘Wempt.ot ebeeriness, though there was. a 
ae pain heneath it, which her husband's 
ek Gar detected at once, 
Jane!” he cried, in a startled voice, and 
forward to.the.cosch, inte which he 
ered with a blanched and anxious face, 
Your wife has met with ay accident,” Lady 
Mane : o, gently. ‘‘I hope, however, that 
Pe fO serious but that time and 
"Tang, 


i mand a , 
lisa?” he aa happeneed io ye, my 
demgn never heeding the 
Sete he ; 


hig anxiety, byt speak. 
ne ag tender. re ly as & 


 na0h tan down, by a van, Jobo, and m 
Ig is art; bat”—as she saw his lips tn. 
mend ite iefear, man, time and patience will 


Sena arly at monchiiend to clench 


to keep the groans that were 
vote their way ron tas lips, 








“Now help mein the best, way ye.can, and 
we'll gst ready for the doctor,” she added, 
after & moment, and. drawing. herself up as 
well a ake could, though a.cry barat from her 
in spite of her efforts to make.no sign.of paip. 

‘Ob, lass, lags! it’s a bad day when apy- 
thing happens to ye,” pathetically cried her 
husband, as, assisted by the coachman, he 
lifted her from the carriage.and bore her into 
the house, and laid her upon. her own. bed in 
& room &s {daintily clean and: as neatly gr- 
ranged ag any high- born lady's could be. 

Lady Elaine was surprised at the evidences 
of refinement in thai little home, which con- 
trasted so strangely-with the rough exterior 
of its owners. 

She assisted Jane in. the removal of her 
clothing ani the necessary preparations for 
the surgeon, and told her that sne would re. 
main until he came, since he was a friend of 
hers, while, besides, she could not think cof 
leaving her with no woman to care for her 
comfort, 

Jape was very gratefal for this kindness, 
but her sutferings appeared to increase: with 
every moment, while her injuzed. limb was 
found to be frightfally braised and swollen, as 
well agp broken. 

In legs than half-ap-hour after the.r own 


arrival Sir John Seymour made bis appearanag, | agai 


and then there followed a season of terrible 
agony, daring whioh strong, stout hearted.J ane 
Collinge. fainted for the first time in heplife, 
while her husband, hanging over her in tortar- 
ing suspense, was as helpless as a child, 

Lady. Elaine, her face like. marble, alone 
rendered, the surgeon what agsistance, he 
needed, waiting upou him qnickly, calmly, and 
quietly, uttering ~ -otg &@ word, a with, her 
keen perception often anticipating his wants. 

But it wag.all over-at last, the broken limb 
was nicely splintexed and bandaged, and Jane 
(exbausted, bu$ so thankful that it was over) 
made as comfortable as. possible under the 
circumetances, 

“Do you know of an efficient person who 
could be procured to. take. care of. you while 
you are obliged to lie here?’ Lady Elaine 
asked of Jane, as she was preparing to return 
ta her hotel, 

The surgeon had been gone some time, bat 
ahe. was. reluctant.to leave the patient until 
she was satisfied that she was perfectly com- 
fortabie. 

‘Yea; there's. a, womep. across. the. way— 
Marija, Stephens, she’s called. She goes.cut 
nusain’, but I reckon-John’ll do well. enough— 
he’s‘ mazin’ handy about the house,” Janere, 
plied, with an affectionate glance ai her burly 
husband, 

‘‘Pm ready to do.the beat I can, but p'raps 
that ain’t the besi, ye. onght. to have, Jane,” 
honest aa he.tenderly smoothed 
his wife's hair with an, unsteady hand, 

The sight of her suffering had.‘ taken more 
stock ops of bim. than. the stiffest pie thad 
ever blowed sound Cape.Horn,’’ as he: after: 
wards said. 

1 think it would be-betéer-to have a regular 
nurse,’ Lady-Eleine said, wish quiet decision, 

“That settles it, yer leddyship; I'll hey 
Maria here within half-an-hour,” was John's 
quick rejoinder. : 

“shal come and see. you again. to-morrow, 
andshall hope tofind you.st leapt as comfortable 
ag you are now,” the young Countess: said, 
kindly, aa.she took her leave, and, with many 
thanks for her kindness, both Jane and John 
bade hergood-night, wondering how. a “ great 
ledéy could. stoop to shows; such favours, to 
them.” 

Teele experience. with ayy Panny aa ag & 
class bad been sach a8 to lead them to, regard 
tac tatelieh and serail cf all tealing’ tor 
everyone outside ihe pale of their-owm hal- 
lowed. circle, 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XXxt 
THE. TRUTH TOLD, 


Tryg to ber, promise, Lady. Blaine went the, 
next dey to seo proigée, if such Jane 
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Collins could be called ; and.she continued her 
visits to her as long as she, was ap invalid, 
always carrying her some little delicacy in the 
way of fcuit, flowers, jellies, ete., and was her- 
self so gracious, and winning, and sympathetio 
that the woman came to, long and, watch 
eagerly for her coming. 

One day she went to her a little earlier than 
usual, taking as her offering some great, 
luscious oranges, She had aljready,carried her 
all kinds of fruit, but this.afternoon she had 
seen these unsually: fine.onea, and, theixfair, 
golden beanty had tempted her to buy.them 
more thap snything else. 

As she passed the. basket to Jane upon, her 
entrance to her room, she took one, apd, after 
looking at it a moment, said, with a,sigh.: 

‘*T never. see an orange, my. leddy, but. 
think of a poor young thing, ill andriendlens,. 
who I took care of in Madrid lagtsummer?.’" 

‘*Madrid?” exclaimed Lady, Blaine, her 
heart leaping into her throat at. the name, 
‘* Were you in Madrid last summer? ” 

‘Yes, my leddy, and my heart aches every 
time I think of that poor: dear, for Lhadto 
leave her, before she began to mend, in that 
heathen country, and she couldn't speak a 
word of their gibberish. I'd. give much, to 
know. Maat she got well, aud is all right 


2. 
“Was she English?’ Lady Elaine asked, 
much interested, and with a little nervous 
tremour, 

“ That she was, and just.a sweet little body 
too; but-she, were dyeadfal ill, and, used te beg 
for oranges like a thirsty child for. water. 
Many’'s. the one I’ve held ta her mouth.and 
squeezed the. cold juice-heeween her- burnin’ 
li She was such a young-thing, teo, te be 
neglected by her wretch, of & b! ‘4 

‘Husband! What! wag.she mazried? and 
neglected when she wae ill?” opied Lady 
Elaine, beginning to-lose-colour. at this. point 
of the story. 

‘“* Yes, leddy. It’s a sed story. The pretty: 
child left England a bride, and wenttrayellin’ 
from place to place-witl her husband, who: 
pant om have.a grudge against her fex:some- 
thing, and.wouldo't let her. go. home, though 
ghe often, begged him to.takeher back, When 
they got to Madrid. their money gave.outen- 
tirely, and he couldn’t pay their bill, Then be 
gok reckless, and didn't care, and he wonldn’t 
work nor try,to supporther, Shedidmit telb 
me aj] this, yer leddyahip. ; I found outa. good 
deal. when she. was ravin!. with the. fever 
When she found that the money was gong ashe 
suid, she couldn't live.co, and ashe wouldn't 
work to. take-care. of hex, she.muatdo seme> 
thing to support herself. So she.wenhaway: 
from him into, cheapen lodgings, and, went: to 
drawin’ and paintin’ pictures te earn, the 
bread she ate, She had some money, thatcher 
aunt gave her for.a weddia’ present, but 
were,savin’ it to pay her passage back to Eng- 
land as soon as she-could find someone te go: 
with; and one day, when she: went.te.cee the. 
consul ta get him to poi her in, somebody's 
care, & thief broke into her room.and stole.alk, 
her jawels.and money. The.shock, and a.and- 
der cold that she took, threw her into, a 
dreadful feyer, and sha. was at the worst 
when I-bad to leave her.” 

“Thatwas hard. But how did you happen 
to be with her at all?’ asked her listener, 

‘* Well, ye see John and I've been sea-fazing. 
people all our lives, He's worked up from 
common sailor to. mate, and I’ve always gone 
along with him as-stewardess, This t we 
sailed aboard the Rocket, bonnd'from London to 
Valencia for fenits; and just-before we entered 
port at- Valencia, on thie-voyege, John sayed 
the-cap’n's life, and, se, when- we landed; he- 
teld.us weshould:havea-holiday, and-go where 
we liked while. the vessel was bei up. 
Wethongnt we'd like to travel about-e bit, and 
we went up to Madrid for a look at the city, and 
one day we thought-weid go and pay ous re- 
spects to the English conanl we were 
waitin’ te see hing, this pretty young thing. 
comes. into. the waitia’-room, and seta. right. 
down in front of us, J was that startled-when 
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I see her that I thought my heart would jamp 
out of my mouth, for she was the perfect 
image of a beautiful leddy that we picked up 
at sea once, She and her husband had been 
shipwrecked coming home from India, and 
they had lost their baby—‘ Baby Allie,’ the 
poor mother called her, with sach heart-break- 
ing moans that they have rung in my ears 
ever since.” 

‘'Oh! who were they ?” Lady Elaize cried, 
with almost breathless eagerness. 

“ Ah | leddy, I can’t tell ye; bat this young 
girl looked so exactly like the beautifal leddy, 
that Jobn and I fell to talking about her, and 
she heard us. She turned as white as a ghost 
as she looked around at usand asked us would 
we please tell her who we were talking about, 
for she had been loat coming home from India 
during a shipwreck, and there was some 
puzzle about her parents and who she were.” 

**It is Arley! She is telling me about 
Arley !’’ Lady Elaine cried to herself, her 
— almost chattering from nervous excite- 
ment. 

Seh had half-suspected it bsfore—now she 
was sure; but she restrained her impulse to 
speak of it, and listened eagerly while Jane 
went on with her story. 

** We told her,” she said, “‘ that we could 
not tell her who the kddy and gentleman 
were, for we were co busy tendin’ to their 
wants and needs, we never thought to ask; 
but probably the captain knew, and would tell 
her if she could find him. She sighed, and 
looked disapp'nted, but said it was ‘a clue,’ 
and might help her. She seemed ’mazin’ glad 
to find we were English, and asked were we 
goin’ back to England soon. We told her yes, 
in a little more’n a week. Then she said, 
* Would-we let her go along with us?’ 

“John was mighty taken with her, for she 
were jest about the sweetest-spoken, prettiest 
a we'd en said he'd 

y to manage i ry willin’ to go in 
sailin’ vessel. She told him so esger and 
wistfal that she'd go any way to get home 
once more, Then we agreed that we'd go and 
talk more about it with her the next day, but 
when — there I found her ravin’ with the 
fever, more likely to go into her coffin 
than back to England. I saw that the sickness 
would go hard with her, and there was no one 
to take care of her save that jabberin’ woman 
who kept the house, so I took my things right 
atraight off, and told John I should stay till 
tho Hes minis before 18 was time to go back to 

ip.” 

“You ;good creature,” murmured Lady 
Elaine, with softening eyes, while she was 
trembling from head to foot over this thrilling 
account of Arley’s strange misfortunes. 

‘*Anybody with a heart o’ stone couldn’t 
have hel it, if they’d seen her lyin’ there 
so helpless and neglected ; but I didn’t ~ y~ 
then that I was goin’ to get my pay back in 
the same way,” Jane returned, with a grateful 
look in the fair face opposite her. 

“Ts’ that is what the good book means, 
where {i sella ye $0 * cast your breed upon the 
pam, and ye shall get it again after many 

ys.’ 


“Well, the poor dear was dreadfal bad for 
three or four days, but the fifth she seemed a 
little better, for she knew me, and told me 


oy her troubles, or something about 
em. 

“She didn’t say much abont that scamp, 
she sort o’ shielded him, but I knew eno 

Fanon her ravin’s, and so with what 
she told me, I had the whole atory. 

‘But it would have broken your heart to 
see how she took on when she found that 
couldn’t home with us, and then it came 

Sieons all her money had been stolen, 
to pay her bills 


“ Bat I put that all right for her, and then 

, her as well as I could, b 
her that 6 wasn’t fit for the like of her 
goin’ back to England in a sailin’ vessel, 


sEE 





and go like a lady in a steamer, and I finally 
left her a bit comforted.” 

‘*Bat was there no one in all that city—no 
English person whom you could have got to 
take care of her?’’ Lady Elaine asked, much 
distressed over Arley’s sad state. 

“ Not a soul, my lady, though we asked our 
guide—we had to hire one to go with us 
wherever we went, for, of course, we couldn’t 
understand a word of that gibberish, and he 
didn’t know of anybody ; the consul was away, 
and so we had to leave her. I s'pose that 
wretch of a husband was somewhere about, 
but he couldn’t be found.” 

‘*Did he never come to her while she was 
sick?” 

* No, leddy, not while I were there; she 
sent for him once, but he'd gone from their 
other lodgings, and nobody knew where to 
find him. She said if che was only well she 
should not mind bein’ left so much, nor the 
loss of the money—though her heart did ache 
to get home—for she could draw, and paint, 
and sell her pictures and take care of herself, 
but to be sick and alone and without any 
money was fit to discourage anybody. The 
little chatterin’ doctor was good to her though, 
and she could talk French with him, and a0 it 
wasn’t quite so bad as it might have been ; 
and I told her she needn’t worry over the 
money I'd let her have—the poor dear wanted 
me to take her di’ monds—for it had gone into 
the Lord's treasury, and He'd take care of it. 
And He has,” Jane concluded, in a reverent 
tone. 

“What! have you ever heard from her? 
Has she sent it back to you?” asked the 
young Countess, not quite comprehending her 
meaning. 

‘Oh, dear no, marm,I don't mean that, 
but you have been £0 much kinder to me than 
I was to her that I've had my pay twice over 
already,’’ was the earnest reply. 

Lady Elaine smiled. 

‘That is the way you reckon it, is it?” 
she said, 

Then with a strange trembling of her 
lips and a queer feeling at her heart, she 
as 


“ Who was this lady? What was her 
name?”’ 

“She told me it was Mrs.—Mrs. Paxton— 
I’m sure that was it; and I think that her 
scamp of a husband’s other name were Philip, 
for when she were ravin’ she would call out that 
name and beg him to go to work so that they 
could go home, and not stay there to starve or 
get into debt. I tell ye, my leddy, I don’t 
do much snivellin’ on wd own account, but it 
made me cry like a baby to hear her; and 
then the day I had to leave her! I declare! 
for the first time in my life I was almost wil- 
lin’ to let Jobn gooff alone, while I stayed and 
took care of her. Aha! my leddy, but ye 
have a very tender yerself,” Jane concluded, 
as she heard a convulsive sob, and saw that 
Lady Elaine was weeping bitterly. 

‘*Ob, Jane, you do not know it, but you 
have been telling me about my dearest friend,” 
she said. ‘‘I was quite sure of it, even be- 
fore you spoke her name, and it nearly breaks 
my heart to learn how she has suffered and 
been wronged. She was called Arley Went- 
worth when'I first knew her, and she was a 
lovely girl, and she never knew a care or sor- 
row until the day she married Philip Paxton. 
I have never seen her since, for she went away 
directly, but she has written to me several 
times, though she has never hinted at any 
trouble, and yet I have imagined that she was 
not happy. And now ——” 

She stopped short, her face all ablaze with 
indignation, as she thought of the wretch who, 

refused to do 


having an to su the 
wife wi he had won under eooen 
had taken her to a strange, almost barbarous 


country, and, when she was sick, destitute, and 
friendless, had left her to her fate and re- 


y | turned to his own country. 


Her heart was ina perfect tumult of con- 
tempt and teous anger, and she almost 
hated herself for having tolerated his presence 








- es 
for one moment. However, he stooj 
masked before ber now, and she would kno, 
how to as with him in the future, 

Jane Collins was greatly surprised 
Lady Elaine told ber. 

‘* Just to think of it!” she cried, h 
perfect picture of wonderment. 
things do come about !”’ 

** How long were you with Arley?” hergon, 
panion asked. 

" Just about a week, yer ledds ship—theg 
was set for the Rocket to sail, and go T mag 
in her, for there was no one to take my pl 
and John couldn’t get alorg without mes, 
more than a baby could without its mothe” 

“And you are sure that no one came tog 
or to inquire after my friend during 
time?’ questioned the young Countess, tho 
fally, and remembering what Philip had qi 
her about Arley receiving attention and money 
from a gentleman in Madrid. 

“No leddy, not a soul came near her aay 
the doctor, John, and I,” Jane asserted, conf. 
Gently. 

“Did she at any time speak of any oy 
whom she knew, cr wished to call upon fx 
assistance?” 

“No, marm; she said she hadn’t a friei 
to help her, and she would be withonta sui 
to do her a good turn when I was gone?” 

‘‘Strange!’"’ murmured Lady 
musiogly. ‘No, it is not strange, either,” 
she added to herself; “it is all of a piew 
with his other treachery.” 

Then she began to question Jane regardiy 
the clue which Arley had gained, or thought 
she had gained, about her parentage, Sh: 
made her go over everyitem of the story which 
she had told Arley, and which we know already; 
and as she listened to it, she also became a- 
cited and nervous over it. 

She drew out her pocket-tablets, writin 
down portions of the tale, asking quick, eager 
questions, taking down the name of the cap 
tain of the Rocket, and the place of his rei. 
dence when in port, and gleaning every iten 
which seemed likely to be of use in sifting 
mystery of her friend's birth. 

She was astonished when the little clockix 


6 facg 
“ How pat 





Jane's kitchen gave five short, —— 

“ wey, it is five o’clock, and I have kept 
you talking much longer than I ought!” a 
exclaimed, ruefully. ‘‘I have been here mti 
than two hours, andI should have gone hom 
long ago.” : 

‘Never mind, dearie—I'’d talk an bor 
longer it I could do any good for ye or t 
poor child that’s laid so heavy on my hes 
ever since I kissed the tears cff her pale che 
and left her alone in that outlandish cily,’ 
Jane retarned, in a voice which was not 


“We will hope that good may result fron 
what you have told me,” Lady Elaine sil, 
cheerfally. “It may be that those troulla 
which my friend has had to endure—t 
those very straits in which you found sad 
her, will prove the greatest blessings of be 
lite ; it certainly will be so i they lead tot 
discovery of her parentage. If she had od 
gone to Madrid and had these trial, she mig! 
never have met you. or gained even a clae# 
the mystery. Bat Iam going to see whail 
can do with the facts you have given ms 
pater +: unlocking aud solving this com 

uzzle.” 
¥ She took leave of Jane, and hastening ® 
ber carriage, was driven back to her hod 
But she appeared very much ex for al 
the way she kept tapping one little foot & 
patiently upon the floor, while 
deepened and glowed with almost & 
brightness, and a deep, rich colour 
her usually pale cheeks. 

How heartily she despised Philip Pat 
now that she knew the hatefal truth sa 


m,. 

How little, and mean, and cont 
ap vege | pe haa pa ond = o 
ow she longed to between 
millstones of her wrath until he should cris? 
and suffer a handredfold more than whslp™ 
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dured in that forei t 
+ have endured in that foreign city, 
Arley mick, friendless and penniless, life must 
have seemed too bitter and worthless a 

le for. 

ting Ne coal understand why she had left 
philip—why, proud and sensitive as she was, 
would not remain with him to incar debt 
qountenance his life of idleness and poverty. 
wPoor, brave little girl! She had never 
joown what it was to earn a penny during all 
life ; bat she had preferred to go ou: alone 
into the strange, unfeeling world, to battle for 
herself, rater than subject berslf to the 
tifestion and disgrace of living at her ease, 
gsthe wife of & shiftless barger-oz, who was 
vainly proud and stubborn to work for her. 

Then the thought came tc her, that perhaps 

ilip had adopted this very course for the 
ake of driving her to desperate measures, 80 
(ist he could have an excuse for a permanent 
gpatation. She believed that he was capable 
f this, for she had always felt qaite sure that 
he never would have married Arley if there 
bad been no fortune to be won with her, 

She saw, now, that his story abont her mak- 
ing appointments and receiving money froma 

eman in Madrid was but a distorted ac- 
unt of the negotiations regarding the sale of 
her drawings ; while, doubtless, his tale abou‘ 
me ging away with the youug Englishman 
bad coloured to her disadvantage, in ths 
game way to further his own ends. 

She knew well enough that Arley would 
never do anything to compromise ker dignity 
or parity of character. 

Oh, if she only knew where to find her she 

would have flown to her at once, and compelled 
her tocome home and live with her daring 
the remainder of her life, 
' “Her happiness has been wrecked and my 
{ature must be a lonely one,” she marmured, 
with a weary sigh; “but, perbaps, Arley and 
Ioould find something of comfort in our love 
foreach other. If she will come back to me 
we Will make a home together somewhere.” 

Then her thoughts turned to that other 
tory of the shipwreck, and “lost baby Allie,’ 
of which Jane Oollins had told her. 

“T¢ is a clue,” she said, her face lighting, 
“though how much can be prvved by it re- 


mainsto be seen ; bat, darling, we wiil follow | 


ii tp—we will ‘leave no stone untarzed.’ 
Ob, Arley, Arley, if it chould be true, as I 
hope, that you belong to # noble house—tiat 
you have a right to a name of which anyone 
might be proud, how I should exalt for your 
take, and aleo because it would be the very 
Punishment, of all others, which ought to fail 
Upon that wretch who has go ill-used you.” 
The carriage was stopped before the Laug- 
bam, and who should step forward to assist 
her to alight but Philip Paxton himsel?. 
warm colour instantly faded from Lady 
a cheeks ; her eyes grew cold and proud, 
tad without so much as a glance to show that 
a his presence or his proffered hand, 
leaned forward and gave an order to her 
ian in @ low tone of voice; then she 
gave him her hand and descended from the 
tartiage, and with a slight bend of her 
taaghy head to Philip, whom she coald not 
@ iguore in the presence of sevsral ac- 
ces who. were standicg upon the 
the passed quickly into the hot<!, aud 
own room, 


See 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
PHILIP PAXTON’S LETTER, 


Ir rat atter this that the interview followed 
We have detailed in a former chapter. 
white had ended and he had left her, his 
Seon *gonized face, his trembling, pallid lips, 
ing of eee tones, and the convulsive heav- 
yy chest, haunted her the whole night 


Bhe could not slce i 
p, but lay tossing rest- 
Waly upon her pillow hour after hour. © 
tor the peonched herself over and over again 
bad a and scornfal language which she 
him, and fels condemned for hav- 


ing manifested so much aversion and so little 
Christian cbarity. 

Yet, when she reviewed all Arley’s sad 
story she could not feel that anything, how- 
ever severe, was too bad to say to the author 
of her misery. He deserved to be deeply 
humiliated, if it was possible for him to ex- 
perience any such feeling. 

His treatment of Arley had been too shame- 
ful, too heartless and reprehensible to be ever 
forgiven ; yet, there had been one redeemable 
thing in his confession of his love for her. 

Aud still, what sort of love could it be that 
could neglect and ignore a sick and almost 
dying wife—that could turn a cold shoulder 
and a deaf ear to her every need and appeal, 
leavivg her to the questionable mercy of 
strangers in a foreign country. 

She was beset and harassed with conflicting 
emotions—first with pity and sorrow for his 
evidently awakened and smarting conscience, 
then with hot indiguation and scorn for what 
he had done, 

The next morning she told Lady Hamilton 
that she was going a little trip out of London ; 
that she should take her maid, and be gone a 
couple of days, perhaps longer. 

Lady Hamilton questioned her as to the ob- 
ject of her journey, and she evasively replied 
that it was something in connection with 
Jane Collins. 

She took the afternoon train for Portsmouth, 
that famous seaport town which is the home 
of so many captains and men who follow the 
ocean. 

She feared that it might be but a “ wild- 
goose chase ” that she was bent upon, and she 
was somewhat oppressed with the weight of 
her mission; but she felt that it was one of 
vital importance, and she had resolved to leave 
no stone unturned until she had accomplished 
it, or the hope of its accomplishment should 
be utterly blasted. 

She was in search of the captain of that 
vessel—the Black Swan, Jane Collins told her 
was the name of it—which had picked up that 
unhappy father and mother so many years 
ago, after being wrecked on their return from 
India, and who might prove—it was barely 
possible—to be Arley’s parents. 

Ste took a room in one of the hotels upon 
arriving at Portsmouth, andafter a few hours’ 
reat, set dilligently about her inquiries. 

She was more successfal than she dared to 
hope she should be, for shafound that Captain 
Conroy—the former commander of the 
Black Swan—was well known, since his 
home had been in that city for mauy years. 

He was old and infirm now, she was told, 
and had given up a seafaring life and settled 
down ia his cozy home to spend the remainder 
of his days with his good wife and children. 

Lady Elaine’s object in coming to him was 
to learn, if possible, the name of the couple 
whom he had rescued, and also the name of the 
vessel on which they had sailed from India; 
and having obtained his address she drove 
directly to his house. 

She was told upon her arrival that the old 
sailor was quite sick, bat upon sending word 
to him what the nature of her errand was, he 
said he would gladly see her and relate to her 
all that he knew regarding the sad circum- 
stances t) which she referred. 

She became quite nervous and excited while 
the servant was conducting her to his chamber 
—she had hoped so much from this interview, 
and now she began to fear lest it should 
amount to nothing 

We may not go with her into that sick 
chamber, for we cannot know, just yet, the 
natare of the conference which followed; bat 
when the fair Lily of Mordaunt came forth 
again, her lovely face was flushed and her 
eyes swollen with weeping, and yet there was 
a smile of ineffable tenderness and happiness 
wreathing her sweet lips. 

As she took her seat in the carriage to be 
driven away, another burst of tears over- 
powered her, but it soon passed, and she 
mp like some lovely flower refreshed after 
a shoWer. 











‘* Arley, Arley, my darling, if everything 
proves to be as I have reason to hope, and if I 
can only find you,” she murm in such a 
tender, yearning voice, ‘‘ you need be name- 
less no longer; and, oh! how glad I am that 
I can be the one to bring these blessed tidings 
to you.” ° * * . 

After leaving Lady Elaine, Philip Paxton 
rushed madly from the hotel, and hastening 
to his lodgings buried himself in his own 
rooms. 

Throwing himself poems upon his bed, jast 
as Le was, he spent the night in an agony of 
remorse, such as a thoroughly awakened 
guilty conscience is alone capable of, and as 
he afterwards confessed, ‘‘in hating himself 
with all his might.” 

Morning found him wan and haggard, but 
with a better light in his eye than had shone 
there for many a long month. 

“ Ts my manhood or my honour all gone?” 
he groaned, as he arose and looked at hi 
in the glass, and wondered it it could be pos- 
sible that Le was the same being that he had 
been two years before, when, with a light heart 
and a clear conscience, he had worked from 
morning till night, his chief aim being to build 
up a practice of which he should be proud, 
and to be able to say in future years, as he 
looked back from a high position in the 
world,— 

‘See to what I have attained by my own 
efforts and my integrity!” 

But how he had been tempted, and to what 
depths had he fallen! 

(To be continued.) 


oe 











Sacrep Exuersants.—One would imagine 
that the elephant would be one of the animals 
least likely to be deified, yet, as is well known, 
in ben = igion of a @ this be mg and 
unwieldly creature plays an important part. 
The reason why a white elephant is preferred 
to all others is that albinism, in whatever 
species of animals it may occur, far from 
being considered a defect, is held to be a mark 
of the sovereignty of the animal thus affected 
over its kind, and therefore an elephant of 
this colour is ipso facto king of elephants. 
The possession of a sacred elephant i3 reputed 
to bring invariably good fortune to his ownor ; 
and in Burmah it is believed that, both for 
the sake of religion and for the welfare of the 
realm, a white elephant should always be 
kept in the king's palace, in royal state. 
These animals are not a whit more intelligent 
or less clumsy than their fellows, their tusks 
are not finer or their shape less ugly, they 
can boast no superiority of size or stre 
above the common herd, so that the perfections 
above named constitute their sole and special 
glory. Some twelve or fourteen years ago a 
very young elephant, said to possess the es- 
sential points, was captured and brought to 
Mandalay, the capital of Burmah. The 
tender age of this ‘‘baby”’ involved the at- 
tendance of twelve handsome well-grown 
young women who deemed it an honour to 
minister to its comfort in the character of 
wet-nurses, A more disgusting degradation 
of humanity can hardly be imagined. The 
capture and reception of really white elephants 
is considered important enough to deserve a 
place in the annals of Siamese history. It is 
reported that in 1658 a beautifal white female 
elephant was conducted with a magnificent pro- 
cession of boats to @ place in the stables of 
Aynthia, the former capital of Siam, with 
public demonstrations of gladness, ‘‘ All who 
were under sentence of severe penalties for 
grave offences and were in prison, and for 
whom none could have interceded, prepared 
vows and promised votive offerings to this 
white elephant, and then presented to him 
their written petitions, These the elephant 
tcok up in his proboscis, raised in adoration 
to the king, and then presented them to him, 
thus entreating for the petitioner’s pardon, 
and ont of regard to the lordly beast his 
Majesty granted to the animal tho requesi of 
the petitioners.’ 
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A tap who had been bathing was in the aci 
of dressing himself, when one of his shoes 
rolled down the rocks. and disappeared in the 
water. In his attempt to rescue it he lost the 
other one also, whereupon, contemplating his 
feet with a most melancholy expression, he 
apostrophized :—‘' Well, you are a nice pair of 
orphans, ain’t you?” 

Buitpine up 4 CuaracteR —Mra, A, to Mrs. 
B.—‘‘ That Mrs. Newoomer is so fond of her 
children. The other day when I called she 
was blowing: soap.bubbles with them through 
& common clay pipe.” Mrs. B. to Mrs. C.— 
“ That Mra. Newcomer is sofunny. Mra. A. 
saw her-amusing the children with a common 
clay pipe.” Mrs, C. to Mrs, D.— That Mrs. 
Newcomer smokes a common clay pips.’’ Mrs. 
D. to Mrs. E,—‘‘ That Mrs, Newcomer smokes 
a horrid pipe, I don’t see how any woman in 
her sober senses could do that.’’ Mrs. E. to 
Mrs. &,—That Mrs. Newcomer smokes a pipe 
and drinks awfully.’ 


FACETILA. 
An Irishman was heard to say that he would 
haye been a man of considerable.property if 
big father had never entered the family. 


We suspect the reason why s0 many young 
men areso very: fresh is merely-because they 
are not able to.earn their salt. 

Canvine A Five Ant,—Husband :—* Mary, 
hag the dog been at this meat?” Wife:—“ No, 
dear; Ecarved when you were away yester- 
day.” 

‘‘ Way, Sam, how do you expect. to get that 
mule along with a spur on one side?” “ Well, 
boss, if I gets dat side to go, ain't. de udder one 
bonn’ te keep up?” 

A Lazy May's Commenr,—A man was telling 
of the destitution of the people ima certain 
district. ‘* Why,” said he, there arehundreds 
actually: begging for bread.” ‘ That's. pretty 


bad, ne mistake,” remarked a tired-looking | His Apvicz,—A good story is told of Artemus 
spseimen.of humanity; ‘‘but 'taimt half so} Ward, when travelling on a slow-going 
bad. as working for it.”’ Southern road soon after the war. When the 


conductor was punching his ticket, Artemus 
remarked: “Does this railroad company 
allow: passengers to give it advice, if they do 
sein a respectful manner?” The conductor 
replied in gruff tones that he guessed so. 
“Well,” Artemus went on; “it occurred to 


Usep to Tat Sort or Trine,—! Are you 
hurt?’ ‘sbrieked a dozen picenicing females 
as & young Man was tossed over a neighbour- 
ing fence by an angry bull, and landed on 
headin the middle of the road: “ Huri?” 





b ey = 2 “ 
— =. Pha att, pay eh Se me it would be well to detach the cow-catchér 
it?” exclaimed the fair chorus, “ Why, how | i front of the engine and hitch it to the rear 


| of the train, For, yousee, we-are not liable 
to overtake a cow, buf what's to prevent a cow 
strolling into this car and biting a passenger?” 


How He Came Ovr. 
“I understand,” said Charlie to Fred,‘ that 
| you went up last night to see your girl's father 
| and ask him to adopt you as a son-in-law. 
How is it?” 

“ Yes, I meandered up that way about the 
time that twilight and daylight get mixed up 
so that you can’t:tell a.m. from p.m.” 
| Did you see the old gentleman?” 

‘*Of course I did. That's whatI went for.” 
‘*And did you make the proposition pre- 


can that be?” “I own @ bicycle,” was the 
reassuring reply, 
Berore anp Arrgr,—“ Clara, what makes | 
you sit so close to George when he calle Satur- | 
day nights? I pone you will not forget the | 
propristies, my child.” ‘Oh, but, ma, George 
is dreadfully deaf.” ‘Yes, 1 remember your 
father was troubled with the same panna dm 
before we were married, but now I cannot go 
through his pockets in. the morning without 
waking him up.” 
Pawnine a WIFE. 
A business man of Manich, who is better 


‘*Arn there any mere jurymen w 
prejudice against you?” whepead thee 
lawyer. ‘ No, boss, the jary are all rj ies 
I want you to challenge the judge. I hag hes.’ 
’victed twice before under him, and may be 
he’s ’ginning to have a prejudice againgt ma,” 

Nor Mucu to Brac Or.—"* Yer say that } 
never took careof yer since yer been my wit) 
Do yer mean to tell the court I giyg yer 
nothing ? ” “ No, I don't,”’ ay What has he 
been in the habit. of giving you Weekly, 
madam?’ asked the court, “A black ey, 
yer honour.” 


“Pa, what does ‘chip of the old blogk? 
mean?” ‘Why do you ask, my son)” 
“Because, when I was coming home frp 
echool I saw three equirrela up a tree, and 
said there was a dozen; and some men 
were there said I was a chip of the 
block.” “Ahem! well, they meant you wom 
smart and trutbfal, like your pa, You cang 
and play now.” 

Nor long since Lily, a little girl of five yea, 
after saying her evening prayers, began jp 
indulge in an original petition of her om, 
varying it according to her moods. Shewy 
aware that she had not been particularly good 
on ® certain day, and her evening 
were thus supplemented :—‘‘I pray ole 
to make Lily a good little girl, andifatfing 
you don’t succeed, try, try again.” : 

“Yzs, they are excellent boots,” said the 
shoe-dealer to the young lady purchaser; 
‘¢they will wear like iron,” “Do you think 
the buttons are sewed on securely?” th 
asked, ‘They are; the boots are supplied 
with ‘the old maid’s wedding’ button, » 
new invention.’””’ ‘‘Why is it called ‘the 
old maid’s wedding’ button?” “ Beoange it 
never comes off.” 


He Kyew Wait He was Anourn—Ab eleven 
o’clock the other evening a man and his-wile 
who were quarrelling in lond tones wee 
accosted by an officer with the injunction to 
keep qniei, and he turned to the man ai 
added :— Seems to me that you onght te do 





known as a “ jolly old fellow ” than a tender 
husband, was, on the occasion of the last 
carnival, requested by his wife to take her 
with him to some provincial town, where he 
intended to visit a business friend, 

Needless to say that he was bound to obey 
her will, and she also took the precaution of 
putting the keys in her own . 

After arrival he mentioned in the course of 
the conversation with his friend—at which his 
wife of course was not present—that there was 
an excellent opportunity for him to transact a 
profitable business in the neighbouring tewn, 
for which he immediately required one 
thousand marks, and he asked his friend to 
lend bim the-money. 

He would leave the wife under his care until 
he returned, at the same time paying the 
money back, 

Withont hesitation the friend agreed, and 
*he Munich gentleman was so anxious to 
transact business that he even forgot to take 
leave of his wife. 

Several days passed by, a week had elapsed, 
and nothing yet was heard of the husband. 

The wife required the assistance of the 
anthorities, who called at the Munich address 
and found the husband at home in the com- 
pany of a dozen friends, enjoying themselves 
ia trying the brands of several champagne 

firms, 


viously cited ?” 

“T did, for a fact.” 

“Well, how did you come out?”’ 

“Hanged if I know. The old man caught 
| me with his foot, and as the windows and 
doors were both open, I don’t really know just 
how I came out, but as I saw the carpenters 
patting in anew sash this morning I am led 
to believe that I came out at the window. You 
see, I was in somewhat of a hurry and didn’t 
stop to make a careful examination as to the 
exact locality of my-egress. Good morning, 
I'll see you later. There comes the old fellow 
this way now.” 


A Consrperate Lapy. 
The minister called at the house of Mr, 
Snagwell the other day, 
‘You are very comfortably situated,” said he 


place is almost self-sustainiog; but sister, 
where are all of your chickens? When last;here 
I noticed flocks of them in the yard?” 

**Yes,” replied the Christian lady, “we 
raised a great many, but they became so 
troublesome to-our neighbours that, rather than 
give offence, we sold them,” 

“Very considerate, Iam sure.”’ 

“Qh! I cannot bear to be looksd upon as 
an imposiiion, and——” 

“Ma!” called young Snagwell, 


After this official interference the husband ‘* Yes, gon.” 
thought if necessary to write the following “Did you sell the chicks ‘cause they was 
letter :— trouble? ’’ 





“My dear wife,I have used those one 
thousand marks, so I am sorry cannot redeem | 
you until I have arranged for the amount. 


Yours, aeons 

There was nothing left to the pledged wife 
but to forward her husband the keys of the 
safe, who thereupon promptly returned his 
friend the borrowed money with thanks, stat- 
ing that the bargain had been effected to his 
complete satisfaction. 


“ Yes, son, run along now.” 

“No, you didn’t, ’cause I heard you tell pap 

| that the chickens all had the cholera, an’ that 

| he'd better take "em down an’ sell ’em before 

| they all died.” 

The good lady imagined that the minister 

wss not so cordial when he took his leave, 
and shortly afterward the boy had reason to 
believe that the mercury had gained an alti- 

| tude of several inches, 


tothe Christian wife and mother. “ Your little | 


your fighting at home.” “Well, it donitto 
| me!” was the prompt reply. ‘ If there/sany 
| fighting -to be done I want to come out hee 
| where I've got some chance to dodge-her,” 

| “Now, darling, will you grant meone favour 
| before I go?” ‘*Yes, George, I will,” se 
| said, drooping her lashes and getting ber lie 
| in OO aad meat the prod done 

| you?” * ya 6 song at the , LOVE; 
| Tam afraid there is a dog outside waiting i 
me, and I want to scare him away?” 

“T am a self-made man,” said-a native 
Stonington, the other day, to a New Yas 
gentleman with whom he been drivingsals? 
bargain, ‘*Glad to hear you say %, @ 
sponded the New Yorker, who f 
worsted in the trade, ‘‘for it relieves the 
of a great responsibility,”’ 


CoNsOLING THE asm ‘a 
Squire Patterson, wearing an air cob 
ee approached his friend Glover, and, Witt 
out speaking, leaned on the fence and sighth 
‘“‘ What's the matter, squire?” ; 
“J don’t know what this country’soomit 


to, What would you think if your anes 
should run away and marry an igo 
labourer ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, squire, but I would 38 
take it to heartif I were you. I would ry 
think that it h ned for the best. w 

“Would you forgive the girl? asked 
squire. Pat 

‘* Yes, I believe I would. There's 20 
holding out, you know, When didit happea! 

“ Jast awhile ago.” is 

‘« Who performed the ceremony? 

«The parson and I was present. os 

‘+ What! + yon ae not have 
opposed to the marriage ?” ‘ 

“Ob, it makes no difference to mé ta 


plied the squire, ‘‘ for yon see, it’s 
| instead of mine,”’ 
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SOCIETY, STATISTIOS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
the — Wearness works more ill than wickedness ; 


Tus Dake of Edinburgh, Vice-Admiral of 
the Channel flect, then in Lough Foyle, was 
recently presented with an address from the 

ration of Derry and governor and mem- 

pers of Visitation of the Honourable Irish So- 
ciety) BOW OB & tour of inspection over their 
eatgtes in. the north of Ireland, As the vessels 
we-anchored in Lough Foyle, about fifty miles 
from the: city, the civic party were conveyed 
o the river om the guntboat Wasp. The 
visitora were received on the quarterdeck of 
the Minotaur, the flagship of the vice-admiral, 
by his Royal Highness, who had with him 
Prinee Alfred. of Edinburgh. His Royal 
Highness afterwards. proceeded to Down Hill, 
quere he hes been the guest of Sir Harvey 
Broce for several days. Afterwards the Duke 
of Edinburgh, accompanied by Prince Alfred 
and Viscount Cam@en, visited the Giant's 
Cageway. Hts Royal Highness, accompanied 
Sir Hervey Brace, M.P,, Colonel and Mrs. 
. Bruce, and a number of other ladies 


in, was driven to Coleraine railway | 


and 

sation ina four-in hand by Sir Hervey Bruce, 
snd there took the train for Portrush, and 
thenca. to. Bush Mills in the electric cars. 
Afterexamining the various objects of interest 
on the route the visitors lunched at the 
Northern Counties Hotel, Portrush, and re- 
tumed’by raitto Downhill, At Portrush and 
Coleraine. railway stations large crowds as- 
sombled, and received his Royal Highness with 


loud cheers, | 
GEMS. 


Tua village of Ruabon and all the surronnd- 


ing districts. was cn féte om Tuesday, 26th | 


Angust, on the occasion of the marriage of 
iso: Alexandra. (to whom the Queen of 
Depmark and the Princess of Wales were | 
syenec, eldest. and only surviving daughter | 
of Sit Watkin Williams-Wynp, of Wynnstay, 
Bart, M;P for the county of Denbigk, to her 
consi, Hferberg Lloyd Watkin Williams- 
Wynn, eldest surviving son of the Colone] | 
Herbert Williams-Wynn, of Cefn, St. Asaph. | 


Thig, even} has excited very great interest 
lopally, nearly every town in Denbighshire, | 
Menionethshize, and Montgomeryshire, in all 
cbwhick counties Sir Watkin had large eatates, 
‘and. several of the border towns of Shropshire, 
‘where, he also has property, haying opened 

and made efforts to worthily 
célebrate the auspicious day, 


The ten bridesmaids, of whom five were 
c » Were very prettily attired alike in | 
dresses.of white muslin, trimmed with quan- | 
tition of lace and cpa blue ribbons, staal! pale | 
tin embroidered tulle bonnets with. bine 
Ngettesand blue velvet bows, blue stockings, _ 
woe shoes with blue bows, and cream | 
gloves, They esch carried a beautifal and 

| 
} 
| 
| 


bouquets of red roses and lovely foliage, 
each wore a gold bangle with a device of 
‘teihlones, the.gift of the bridegroom. 

bride was beautifally dressed in bodice | 

wl we of white meg the the front of 
badice and skirt being of white satin, aud 
‘with magnificent old Venetian rose | 
bunches of orange blossoms were fastened | 
at there amongst the lace of the dress, 
Ped Wore a small wreath of the same | 
ie her hair. The veil, which entirely | 
seeds, was of tulle, fastened with a'pear! | 
the mend star of great beauty, the gift of | 
to lara’ co ms Sud she wore at her throat | 
entinae® diamond brooches, the one repre- | 
ob Bin &hound and the other a fox, the gift | 
atkin and Lady Williams-Wyan. 


“ a marriage had been duly registered | 
Wiy-Married pair walked through the 
fnnehyard, where school girls, dressed alike | 
en frocks and white hats, strewed | 
ed cir path, the way being kept by | 
;* in uniform, and, entering their 

Wynatiay Brent cheering, drove off to | 
, 


u 


| Butter, and fry the bread 
| brown: 


; you prefer. 


| wfew minutes, P, 


Brine 1n Carsxaire.—In order to form some 
sort of an estimate of the quantity of brine 
extracted at Northwich and Winsford, it may 
be stated that the returns. made up for last 
mouth show that the exports of salt were 
127,998 tons, against 103,878 tons for July last 
year, Of this large quantity the East Indies 
took no less than 46,431 tons, and the United 
States 17,552 tons. Theexportsfor Jaly were, 
with one exception, the heaviest for any 
corresponding month for the past seven years. 

Luaaz Exprenpitvre,—The annual accounts 
showing ihe receipts and expenditure in respect 
of the High Court of Justice and the Court of 
Appeal daring the last financial year, have 
bean published. The chief items are—salaries 
of Judges, £149,550, an imorease of £411; 
' retiring annuities of Judges, including pensions 
| of late Lord Chancellors, £31,789; salaries of 
| officers’, Judges’ clerks, &v., £293,519; and 
pensions, compensations, and superannuation 
allowances of officers, £98,748. The total 
expenditure amounts to £701,886, and shows 
| @ net imerease of £5,117. The receipts and 
| expenditure on account of bankruptcy proceed. 
ings in the same period haye been 
published. The salaries of officers, not 
including the salaries of Judges, either of the 
Supreme Court or County Courts, amount to 
£38,674 ; the remuneration to County Court 
registrars to £39,330; and pensions and 
compensations to £23,674. Thetotal amount 
is £115,208, a net increase of £11,861, 








— 

Ir you have built castles in the air, your 
work need not be lost. That ia where they 
should be ; bat put foundations under them, 

Taz hours we pass with happy prospects in 
view are more pleasing than thoge crowned 
with frnition. Im the first instames, we cook 
the dish to our ows appetite; in the latter, 
nature cooks it for us. 


Tas head traly enlightened will presently 
have a wonderfal inflaence in purifying the 


| heart, and the heart really affected: with good- 


ness will conduce to the directing of the head, 

Trog generosity does not consist in obeying 
every impulse of humanity, in following blind 
passion for our guide, and impairing our cir- 
cumstances by present benefactions, so as to 
render us capable of future ones, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Barep Tomatozs.—Wash them, and cut 
them in two parte, round the tomato—that is, 
so a8 the cells can be divested of the pulp and 
seeds whish they contain. To six tomatoes, 
take half-a-pint of breadcrumb, one large 
onion finely chopped, one ounce of. batter, 
pepper and salt te the taste. Till the cells of 
each picos with the dressing, put two halves 
together, and tie them with a piece of thread, 


| Pat them in a pan with an ounce of batter 
| snd a gill of water, seb them im a moderate 


oven, and cook them till they are soft. 

Jam Toast.—Cat some soft slices of Vienna 
bread a day or two old, into any shape or size 
you please, 80 long as they are noé too small. 
Soak these—bnt do not let them break—in an 
uncocked custard of one or two beaten eggs, & 
smail cap of milk and a little salt. A little 
vanilla and sugar can be added, if liked. Have 
reagy a clean, hot:frying-pan with some fresh 
to a fine golden 
. When done arrange round a dish, 
spreadiog each piece with any kind of jam 
Melt a little of the same jam 
with equal quantities of sherry and water, 
and pour this syrup into the middle of the 
dish. Before serving place it in the oven for 
in this way this 


it is easier, between the band which strikes 
and the reed which gives way, to defend our- 
selves against the assaults of the former than 
to guard agains} the untrastworthines of the 
latter, 

Femate Trouss.—The female thumb is 
said to be an important index to the female 
character. Women with large thumbs are held 
hy phrenologists, physiognomisis, &:., to be 
more than ordinarily intelligent—what are 
called sensible women; while women with 
small thumbs are regarded as romantic, 
According to certain authors, who profess to 
have been observers, a woman’s: hand is more 
indicative of a woman's character than her 
face, as the latter is, toa certain extent, under 
the control of temporary emotions, or of the 
will, whereas the former is a fact which exists. 
for anyone who understands it to profit by. 
Women with square hands and small thumbs 
are said to make good housewives, and 
wives. This sort of women will make any 
man happy who is. fortunate enough to win. 
them, They are not at all romantic, but they. 
are what is better, thoroughly domestic. 
Women with long thumbs have tempers of 
their own, and generally along tongue. There 
isa hintin thistoalover. Let him, the first 
time he seizes hold of his mistress’s hand, 
examine, under. some or another, her 
thumb, and if it be large, let him make 
his mind as soon as he becomes.a married 
man he will have to be very oarefal. Again, 
if & young man finds that his lady love hase 
large palm, with cone-shaped fingers and a 
small thumb, lef him thank his stars—for in 
that. case she is susceptible to tenderness, 
easily flattered, very easily talked into or. out 
of anything, and readily managed. But if she 
isa woman with a square hand, well propor- 
tioned, and only a tolerably developed thumb, 
then she is either one of two disiinct classes of 
women—a practical female who will stand no 
nonsense, or she is a designing female—a, 
woman who cannot be duped, or a woman 
who will dupe him. 

Cryinc Banras,—We do not suppose that any 
of our readers who live within two hundred 
yards of a house in which there is a young 
child will require us to swear to tha faot that 
babies cry. It is positively certain that they 
do cry, bat why they cry has always beon an 
unfathomed mystery, although alt manner-of 
conjectures have besn made. When the little 
cherubs screw up their faces into a knot, pre- 
paratory to settivg up a howl, and convulsively 
work their legs, after the manner of an insane 
jumping jack, the general impression is that 
colic is furnishing the motive power. On 
other-ocoasions, the person of the infant is 
searched for a concealed weapon in the shapa 
of a pin, Oar own opinion, founded on a 
great deal of actaal experienca, is that babies 
cry because they have lungs, It must be ad- 
mitted that if they had no lungs their vocal 
solog would not have quite as mach compass. 
What is really needed is the discovery of a 
prosess whereby the langs of an infant can be 
removed without danger, only to be replaced 
when the infant has arrived at an age when it 
can comprehend the enormity of the crime of 
keepiag people awake at night by prolonged 
shrieks. It is a popular impression that a 
baby cries just to hear itself cry, as it seema 
to have no other object ; but this is knocked 
in the head by a German dootor, who, having 
given the matter his closest attention, insists 
that until they are several months old all in- 
fants are deaf. If thia be really a fact, itis 
distressing to think of the amount of ** wootsy- 
tootsy ” talk that has been squandered:on in- 
fants since the first was born, Hereafter, 
when fond parents want to converse with the 
newly-arrived addition, it will have to be 
through an ear-trumpst, since nature has 
neglected to supply infants wi th themat their 
birth. At any rate, the old idea that-babies 





dish is delicious, and very much unlike the | 


| ordinary German toast. 


ory jast to hear thomssives cry is pretty 
effectually exploded. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. W. W.—February 2, 1870, was Wednesday ; August 4, 
1369, Wednesday ; September 17, 1880, Friday. 

Attce W.—l. N» Toat popular actor is still living. 
2. Writing, grammar, and spelling above the average. 

P..W. W.—You had better confide] fully in your 
mother, and be governed by her advice. You are too 
young yet to mirry anyone, 

H. A—Stick to your ent employment, uatil 
gomethiaz better offers. Do not mistake restlessness 
and dissatisfaction for genius. 


M. J. P —Florida was discoveredj by Juan Ponce de 
Leon ia 1512, and St. Augustine was founded by the 
Spaniards in 1565. a ag 


A. M. C.—There would be no impropriety in aski 
the favour, particularlyif you are satisfied that it welll 
be granted by the other party. 


L. D. 8.—Hounds are the projection at the mast-head 
af aship, om both sides, serving as a shoulder for the 
tops, or trestle-trees, to rest on. 

L. V. D.—We think that you can place entire confi- 
dence in the young lady. Your marriage need not be 
postponed very many years. 

R. V. T.—“ Beulah ” signifies Land of Rest and Quiet, 
symbolizing the Christian's peace of mind. The name 
occurs in Isaiah Lxfi. 4.. Grammar and spelling correct. 


8. T. W.—Mizpah is Hebrew, and means watch tower, 
and also waiting. As a token between lovers it means 
that they are patiently and hopefully waiting for the 
fulfilment of their plighted troth. 


H. W. M.—With her | mat ord consent, a young sy 4 
commits no wrong in permitting a young gentleman to 
eacort her to and church, or in entertaining him of 
an evening up to ten o'clock. 

W. V. W.—It is not proper to addresaa young lady 
euntil you have been properly introduced by a mutual 
acquaintance. It is not customary fora gentleman to 
-write to a young lady without her on. 


, 


_C. C. R.—A kiss should be considered a great favour 
granted, and should not be made too common in any 
case. We think’an occasional kiss proper and innocent 
dn such acase, You write very nicely. 


*C.'C. D.—If- you are engaged you have no right to 
seek the company of another, and you have received the 
treatment your traitorous conduct merited. You h-d 
‘etter seek your betrothed, beg her pardon, and ask 
ther to fix the wedding day. 


’ R. 8. T.—The word bicycle is pronounced as if written 
by-sik-kel, with the accent on the first syllable. Care- 
‘ful .handwriting like yours indicates patience and a 
desire to do right whatever you attempt. Hair light, 
or golden brown. 


M. V.—l. A young man should not begin to court the 
girls until he means matrimony, and then but one at a 
time. 2. The average boy of sixteen should be about 
“five feet five to seven inches in height. 3. The best 
thing to’ toughen a fellow’s hands is to put them down 
‘to earnest work. 


L. R. 8.—1. When Cyrus destroyed the power of 
Babylon, he allowed the Jews to return to their own 
country. Judah, Benjamin, and Levi were the only 
tribes that availed themselves of the privilege, and the 
other tribes disappear from history after the captivity. 
2. The “ Marselllaise Hyan ” can be had at any good 
music-shop for a few pence. 


A. N. D.—It is scarcely possible for you to retreat 
ow without giving pain to the young lady. You may 
be more deeply interested in her than you Do 
mot withdraw until'you are certain {that you cannot 
marry her. Then the best course will be to tell her can- 
didly that you wish to be and remain her friend, but 
that you do not hope to hold any nearer relation. 


Cc. E. M.—1. A young man should ask the consent of 
‘the parents of his sweetheart for her hand in marriage. 
*2. You can guess near enough to the size of an engage- 
ment ring, which is worn on the third finger of the right 
hand. 8. The wedding ring is usually put on the bride's 
finger at the appropriate time in the ceremony 
or e'se it is given to the bride as soon 1s may be after 
the wedding. It is worn on the third finger of the left 
‘hand. 


AgTHuR,—Quarantine is derived froma Latin word 
meaning forty, the number of days which would ordi- 
narily be the extent of time necessary to remain outside 
of a port for to disappear from on board a vessel ; 
but quarantine is now of undetermined length, and 
veseels cannot be released from it until the health 
officers give certificates authorizing them to proceed to 
‘their wharves. 


L. C. P,—To make ginger beer without yeast, boil one 
and a-hali pounds of bruised ginger in three gallons of 
water half-an-hour ; then add twenty pounds of white 

“ugar, one pint of lemon or lime juice, one pound of 
honey, and seventeen gallons of water. Strain through 
a cloth, When cold add the white of one egg and half 
~ fluid ounce of essence of lemon. After standing three 
or four days bottle. 


A. A.—A bride always wears a veil, because it is the 
long-established custom all over the world. It is em- 
Dlematic of her modesty, and its white colour denotes 
innocence. But the bridal veil is not always white. In 
Persia it is of crimson silk. In Poland the bride and 
bridesmaids wear red silk veils. In some parts of Asta 
the bridegroom wears a veil as woll as the bride. 





C. F. M.—To give linen a fine, smooth, glossy appear- 
ance, add a little spermaceti (a piece as large as a nut- 
meg) to the starch, when boiling, and half a teaspoonful 
of the finest table salt. 


A. F.—It was rather awkward to make the introduc- 
tion in the street ; but after the formality was once 
begun, it did not matter who afterwards took the lead. 
The great point was to have it finished as speedily and 
easily as possible. 


E. M. N.—You had better not allow yourself to 
become too much interested in any young man until 
he has offered hfs hand in marriage. Your parents are 
wiser, and you can safely trust to their counsels, You 
write very w 


Cc. R. V.—Common sense is native practical intelli- 
gence, natural prudence, mother-wit, tact in behaviour, 
acuteness in observation of character, and sound, prac- 
tical judgment, in contrast to habits of acquired learn- 
ing or of speculation. 


Vv. W. B.—Architecture is not taught in any of the 
common schools of the country, nor can it be learned 
from books. .You would have to get a situation with 
an architect, and learn it practically, at the same time 
that you studied it theoretically. 


F. R. D.—It may be that he has been very much en- 
gaged, or that rye | else has occurred to keep him 
rom writing. Wait patiently till you see him, and then 
you can tell by his manner whether his heart is still in 
the right place or not. 


L. V.—1. Warts may be removed by applying to them 
a drop of chromic acid. - They appear most frequently 
upon the kands, Their causes are very obscure. If cut 
or punc‘ured they exude a watery serum which, applied 
to the skin, is ~~ to produce others of the same Ting. 
2. Your handwriting is both pretty and legible, 


THOSE PANSY EYES. 

She was a happy romping child, 
Some years 4 

And I a youth of seventeen, 
Or nearly so ; 

Her eyes, with merry mischief gay 
All sparkling through, 

Were like two velvet pansies soft— 
So deeply blue. 


I left the happy dark-eyed maid 
Out on the lea, 
And sailed away, in hopeful mood, 
Th tram ~end lingered 1 
e bonnie sea—an ong, 
And then returned : ns 
A youth no longer, but a mao 
World-wise and learned. 


The charming woman that I hold 
I but th shen ape ing child 
8 but the. y rom: child— 
A rose fall blown. - 
My own fair rose. ‘Tis not to me 

A strange surprise 
That I should know, through lapse of years, 


Those pansy eyes ! 


C. R. F.—1, The young lady referred to is old enough 
to be constant. If you have serious doubts upon the 
subject, defer your marriage for a = or two, and you 
will have time and opportunity to test the sincerity of 





her love, 2. Your meansareample. 3. It is your duty 
to appear to be fous of the pref the other 
girl exhibits. 


AnneTTE.—The word is pronounced an-je-lus with the 
accent on the first syllable, and is the name of a prayer 
to the Virgin, ured by Catholics. In some places in 
Europe this prayer is recited at a certain time, and a 
convent bell is rung to ve notice of the hour. The 
ringing of the bell the Angelus bell, and also 
simply the Angelus. 


W. R. D.—If you have described yourself coenentty, 
we do not think that you can do better than marry the 
old gentleman. We somewhat doubt, however, the 
accuracy of your account of yourself; and, as you are 
very young, wé would advise you not to marry for two 
ears at least. Have you consulted with your parents? 
ey can give you good advice and assistance, 


F, W. J.—Your betrothed is not properly attentive, 
and you should have a distinct understanding with 
bim. Your bas ery has lasted long enough, It is 
time for the wedding to take place. Your father should 
take the matter in hand and ascertain whether the 
gentleman ‘intends to keep his engagement with you. 
Simply tell your music teacher you are betrothed to 
another, 


E. D. H.—1. Pure castile soap may be obtained at any 
first-class druggist’s, and that is the best for use. 2. To 
“‘dream on wedding-cake,” it should be light; then 
your dreams may be sweet; if it is a heavy, doughy 
cake, you will have the nightmare. 3. Your spe 4 
aad writing are good, but you blurred it badly by no 
using a blotter, The neatness of a letter will often 
soften‘criticism on other defects, 


D. G. C.—1. The gentleman and lady, both together, 
assume the responsibility of arranging the wedding 
tour, and after due consideration, mutuall ee con- 
cerning the route and the length of time it s take. 
2. A young man of twenty-six and a young woman of 
twenty-three are each of proper and very suitable age 
— 8, Friday, July 9, 1858, Monday, February 18, 
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W. G. L.—l. The. white of an “ 
hoarhound lozenges are good to clear the wane 
Thiers was the first President of France under 
present republican form of government. 3, This 
may answer : 
Beauty, with goodness once allied, 
Eschews the haughtiness of pride 
Looks fatrer to our hearts ale es 
Lives long, and when at last it dies 
Etern ooms in Paradise, 


E. C. R.A well-known minister's bit of advice to 
couple he had just married, was :—‘‘ Never both of 0 
get angry at the same time.” Provoking troubles 
quently arise and vex both husband and wife, but if to 
one of themselves, the other for the time defers, and 
lets even a torrent of abusive words fall unheeded, les 
serious results follow than if a violent Tetort is made, 
Mutual forbearance is necessary for peace. What the 
commissioners would do in your ‘special case can be 
ascertained only by applying to them, 


A. C. P!—Your womanly tact, strengthened by ex. 
perience, is surely sufficient to the task. It would be 
almost presumptuous in us tolay down rules for a widow 
of thirty-five, and one so clearly intelligent and attrac. 
tive. If your bachelor is an occasional visitor, it should 
be easy to make yourself so able as to render his 
visits frequent and regular. arriage generally results 
from constant association. The more often you cap 
meet your friend the more likely he is to marry you. 


P. W. S.—There are two historical characters named 


ext 


, 
. 


, 
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Lycurgus. One was an Athenian, born in the year 39g 


B.c., who was noted as a philosopher, statesman and 
orator. The other was the renowned Lycurgus, who is 
said to have lived nearly a thousand years B.c., and who 
gave that form and direction to the porns of Sparta 
which raised that country to such pre-eminence, He 
did not write history; he made it. His personal cha. 
racter and life are shrouded in the mystery which 
envelops all the men of his time. 


L, V. W.—Judas Iscariot was a Hebrew. The appel- 
lation Iscariot was to distinguish him from the Apostle 
Jude (Judas in Syrixc-Greek). He commonly accom- 
panied Jesus and the eleven other 5 whose 
travelling purse he bore. As treasurer he a 
greedy and dishonest spirit. It was this that 
urged him to sell his master for thirty pieces of silver 
(shekels), a sum equal to about}four pounds twelve of 
cur money. His remorse drove him to self-destruc- 
tion. 


B.C. J.—The Occan Monarch, an American t 
ship, was burned to the water's edge in the 
Channel. She left Liverpool for Boston on A &%, 
1848, with 395 passengers, of which number 173 
perished. The Brazilian steam frigate Alfonzo, aided by 
the yacht Queen of the Ocean, saved 156 -persons, and 62 
others escaped by various means. She was within six 
miles of Great Armshead, Lancashire, when she took 
fire. 


H. 8. T.—1. The-origin of language is one of those 
uestions which nobjdy can authoritatively 

any learned men believe that it was a direct gift 
God, and others that, like arithmetic or numbers, it 
an acquisition made by mn through the 
dovelopment of ages. 2. It is in the eleventh 
of Genesis, which treats of the Tower of Babel and 
confusion of tongues, that the statement is mada 
the whole earth was of one language and ‘one speech. 
3. The word inn first occurs in the Bible in Genesis 
xlif. 27. 

C. M. T.—Brass is best cleaned with sweet oil and 
tripoli, powdered bath-brick, rotten-stone, or red brick- 
on with flannel and polished with leather. 
Rotten-stone made into a te with sweet oil, rubbed 
on wi ther, serves wi Brass insronee = 


re 


ecea 


not 


immersing 
turnish the desired tint. When thus treated, the instra: 
ments are less lfable to become tarn 


Rosie ayp MitLy.—Such young hearts as yours should 
not be agitated by thoughts of love. The zoe ® 
whom you confess to take such interest doubtlen 
have for you respectful admiration, but they are 
wise too young to be controlled by any ; 
If they ever truly love you, time will develop the 
and then there will be unmistakable that 
need no interpreter for you to understand bag 
—_ in 4 , —_ ; 2 of two or 
couples, is unobjectionable. Call your 
we proper names. Handwriting fair. Hairlight 
or sandy. 
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is surprisingly controlling power. 


Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, 


din Bottles at 1. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


DR. JU. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

affectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in CROLERA and DYSENTERY. 

offectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, . 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. , 

Dean Srr,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
As a remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 

js imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
ae efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
ya occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
moons We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
so from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
jdt on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike, 


We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 


Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


deliberately untrue. 


Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Conzis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLoRoDyNg, that the whole story of the Defendant FreEMan was 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 
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= and inducing a healthy action of the gums. 


WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JWSBURY & BROWN’S GELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 





IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 


AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


= Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
{ its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 


CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 





ACLEAR COMPLEXION 


Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, 
and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, | 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly rm- | 
noved by using Mrs, JAMES’S HERBAL 
VINTMENT, made entirely from herbs, 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a 
wost delightful fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box 


willbe sent (with testimonials and direc- 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- 
servation, to any address on receipt of 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 226, | 
Caledonian Road, London, N. 
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on RINSING POWDER 


And ALL COLOURED Articles can be 

washed in any weather. CoLouRs WILL NOT 

RUN IN STARCHING AND Dryine. Faded 
Colours will be greatly improved. 


Sold in Penny Packets by Grocers, &c. 
G. THWAITES & Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
MARKET HARBOROUGH, 


GEORGE MASON'S 


| Specialities for Invalids, 
Essence of Beef, &c. 


WHO ARE THE GUILTY ? 


Those who, having the charge or care of Invalids, 
neglect to procure for them GEORGE MASON’S 
ESSENCE OF BEEF. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND GROCERS, 





PACTORY :— 





417, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 





POR MANS FRIEND) 
8 PILLS. 





ARE A SOVEREIGN 


REMEDY FOR 
Bruises, Pimples, 
‘tan 7 orbatic Complaint 
corbutic Complaints 
Cuilbiains, Scalds, ° ; 
Trations Skin Diseases, — 
0 
’ accination Dp i0ns 


and Ulcerated Legs, 


Gangrene, even if of 20 Years’ 
ed Eyes, standing. 


PREPARED BY 


BEACH & BARNICOTT, 


(Late Dr. Roberts,) 


BRIDPORT. 





And eld nt ls, 14d., 28 9d, 48 6d , 11s,, and 22s. each, 





A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


Easy Terms of Payment. 
Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 


WEIR’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


Lock, Chain, and Twistod 
Loop Stitch, all one price, at- 
tachments included.— Hand or 
Foot—Latest Patented Im- 
rovements — Loose Wheel— 
rger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 
ranteed equal to any £10 
Sewing Machine in the World 
for Family, Household, Dress- 
making and Manufacturing 
Purposes. Machines by’anyother maker exchanged. 


J. G. WEIR, 


2,- CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 


008. 








BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 


CURED. 


Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Oint- 
ment has cured, during the past fifty 
years, thousands of sufferers at home 
and abroad, from Eye Diseases of every 
kind. Prescribed by Physicians and 
Oculists of the highest standing. Tes- 
timonials of cures from all parts of the 
world. Sold by all Medicine Vendors in 
pots, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. By 
post, 14, 34, or 56 Stamps, from 
Wholesale, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet 
Street, E.C, 
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xp DOWN Goons at THE Lonpow 1862 anD DUBLIN 1865 AnD 1882 ExuisiTions. Tur HicHEst OrpER or Merrr, 
Sue cone Smee Meeas Awannep ros ae ror DOWN QUILTS at THE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION OF 1881. 


CAUTION.—“ Raw Down contains yy matters and decaying particles, and if not thoroughly purified becomes especially offensive. I have examined the) 
spre ah Mekon 
D 


Lonpon Reaper. 











: i f moth life, &c., in the Down. I have also examined the’ 
> OTH & FOX in Purifying Down; it answers rfectly, destroying any germs 0 . > 
CLOTHING, and find that it panen | solely of PURE, Sort, SCE LES Hown.” 


BOOTH & FOX’S ‘rea 
DOWN QUILTS. 


Mannfactured in the richest and most beautiful designs and materials, and have the following 
advantages, viz. :— 
® omy.—They are the cheapest form of Bed Clothing. 
L Foonomy whey weigh but from 2 Ib. to 41b., according to size. 
3. Warmth.. -They afford the warmth of three blankets, without the weight of one, 
4. Purity.—They are free from all efflavia or smell, and wash as easily as a blanket. 
5. Durability.—If carefully used they will wear twenty years. 
6. Beauty.—The beautiful designs are a great ornament to Bedrooms. 


THE LADIES’ VESTS 


Are made so as to be very attractive, | 
a they are a sure protection against 
\iviigg en easterly wind, and are a safe- 
Wy) guard and comfort to Invalids, and 

bey the delicate. THE 


7 DOWN DRESSING-GOWNS, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, are very {i * 
light, warm, comfortable, & durable, / 





THE 


DOWN UNDERSKIRTS, 


Manufactured by BOOTH & FOX, are lined all 
through with purified Goose Down, and weigh from 
18 to 24 ounces each ; they are as warm as several 
flannels and as soft as cushions. Many thousands of 
them have been sold during each winter for years 
past. They can be washed as easily as the Quilts, 
and are shaped to suit the present Styze of Dress. 





















FOR <3 Invaluable to Invalids and the 
Delicate. y 
COMFORT AND DURABILITY See B. & F.’s Pamphlet of Testimonials from Medical/< 
THEY Men, who write from actual experience. 
~ > CANNOT BE EQUALLED. No Cold can Penetrate a Down Garment.; 
Perea pe See their New Quilt at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, within the reach of all. 





8 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. E 

Shippers and the Trade supplied, from their Warehouse and Manutfactories, by the Original Patentees. s 
. 

i) 

real 


BOOTH & FOX, LONDON, MANCHESTER, AND CORK. 


TRAVE MARK 








&@ AVOID IMITATIONS. Absolute Purity of the Down guaranteed in Articles bearing our Name and Trade Mark. 








FOR THIRTY-SHILLINGS CASH, THE ‘SEA FOAM’ |: is Go 
Free by New Parcels Post. BRAND — nz fe 
Of Potted Delicacies Skin ever 


It soon 


COMPLETE SET OF BABY LINEN.) o3s:.r2%or. 


PARTRIDGE PASTE, 
(36 Articles.) 8. £ PHEASANT PASTE, 








$ Long Cloth Night Gowns, 3 o{| SHRIMP PASTE, 

§ SS gem 8 Ditto Day Gowns............... 5 114] PRAWN PASTE, 

. SS = L Ditto Bisel [Clothe «8 6 SALMON PASTE, 

2 Day nnels..... - 5 1s 
2 Night Flannels.. “su a = — 
2 Flannel Pilches.. wee a 
RINE ici Shtesdennascoeioanscces 1 14|_ The “Sea Foam” Branp oF 
12 Linen Diapers 00.0 ........... 4 6 | Porrep Deticacies are freshly 


Puff Box and Puff & Powder... 1 3 | prepared, day by day, in such 


_ | quantities as will supply the im- SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER 


Total amount............ 21 11 7 | mediate demand for them. They More effectually than any other known 
See . y p 
$$$ $—$—$_____ are composed only of the Finest|o Lacey who values her COMPLEXION should ew 

Rs J Ww a ay ay Lag Fo without it, as it is INVALUABLE AT ALL SEAS 
cle Season, specially se- 3 YEA all SKIN S 00 
; we . LAN E, lected. No deleterious or dis-| 4” Y#AR for keeping the SKIN SOFT and B 
MANUFACTURER, guising ——- winged It is perfectly Harmless, and may be applied to thei 
ith the materials. 1ey have of the Tenderest Infant. 
BRISTOL, | mpidly commended themselves | 
xX. rapidly commended themselves | Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., & 2s. 6d., of all Chemisteand Pat 


X . >" Also Free by Post—Inrant’s Hoop lto the notice of * Connoisseurs - : 
Zee | Rowen, anv Cuoak, for One Guinea, | and the general Public. Any size free for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers, 


Cabinet Photos of these th: ticles | Sotp EveRYWHERE. 
. cont. on eggliention. oe Wholesale: Brookes & Co., M. BEETHAM & som 
' 47, Old Broad St., London. CHEMISTS, CHELTENHA 


: . 5 “Ts decidedly superior.”— 
JOHNSTON'S = 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


CORN FLOUR 2. 
Sold by most respectable Fa 


Grocers. 


| IS ] HE BR ST Use Johnston’s Oatmeal for 
® DELICIOUS scoTCH PORK 
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Lowpon READER. 


AS MADE FOR HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. INDI AN. MU S LIN 
A L aa x A N D Ee = J S A Perfectly Pure Cream-coloured Cotton Muslin, 
(25 inches wide), useful for 
=» SEWING DRESSES, 90 sans fr 195, 6 
CURTAINS, . sale 
COTTON 2 


On receipt of 
BLINDS, Postal 
Is THE BEST. 6s. 6d., free DRAPERIES 
l per Parcels Post on ’ 


Order, 
: receipt of Postal Order. SHADING, &e. 


DER’S KNITTING COTTON 
ALEXAN ER Send Stamped Envelope for Patterns. 


IS NOTED FOR ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. BURNL 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS & HABERDASHERS. JOHN KAY & SONS, MILLS, BUame 


; LOWE’S PILLS 
BLAI R S GOUT PIL LS. L For the Head, Stomach and Liye, 
The Great Remedy for Gout an eumatism. ——__—_—_—_—"_ =“ 
URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required LOWE’S PILLS. om 
adkinn, auebiien py pe 1 hype A ae quict sleepiahe 






































during use, and certain to prevent the disease attacking 


; > Vi ; NV at . 2S . gentle purge. Their aperient properties are mild and cert, 
“ay vital part. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, Is lid a medicine equally adapted for Business Men, Working Men” pan 
and Qs. 9d. per box. Females, and Children * 








—_——— ee 
LOWE’S PILLS 

+ | . 

a These Pills cure Rheumatism, Gout, Dropsy, Gravel, Fits, Palpitatin 


of the Heart, Indigestion, Toothache, Bile and Liver Complaints, Gastre 

P os ° ° . ‘ | Never. ( ra. Pains i e Back. 8 ah and Mtha - ? 
‘THIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for Indigestion, | ie eg poe tet eee i ri — Singers ani 
Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, | monials received, » A large number of tes 


Spasms, and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, or, where an Aperient is | —--———— 


required, nothing can be better adapted. For FEMALES these Pills are truly 3 
excellent, removing the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of ™ 








Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous A ffections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of Sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. each, by all Chemists ; or post in 
the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the Complexion. from the Proprietors for 15 or 36 postage stamps. [There is this adr. 
tage in having these Pills direct from the Proprietor—they are fresh maw 























A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
ey = Z the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 
ine “ 
av 
oS => a? 44 
ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 
Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d, by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London; and by i 
5 
GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 
dryne-s, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continues 


Sold by all Chemists at ls. lid. and 2s. 9d. per Box. every day.|—R. H. LOWE, Chemist, 187, Bilston-rd., Wolverhampton 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 
and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, wm 
Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are vey 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearané 
and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Fa PTO NS VEGET AB Numbers of which cases have been pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEAR 
sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 
beneficial in all Bilious Complaints. 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing — render the skin soft, pliable, and free fms 
Sold in Bottles, price %s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfamers. 

















PURITY. SIMPLICITY 
PERFECTION. Ladies to obtain & retain a Healthy and Beautiful Complexion should use Electro-plating and Gilding at Howe 
Waltoan’s “ Flora Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. | WALTON’S KALODERMA, WALTON’S Cel b ted Argent 
" steht 1 , | So much recommended by the faculty for all affections of | om , wre 
For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, | ¢pe Skin, Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, Erysipelas, | Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods 


Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, é&c., such 
Reflectore, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, i 
— kets, &. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., & 

It prevents the Skin | free for 21 Stamps. Also 


Calico, &e. | Eezema. It quickly removes Redness, Rough- 
Without the Application of Heat. | ness on the Face, Neck, Arms, and Hands, 
from assuming the red and 


and protects the Skin from the ill- 
It is used with . —s Metallic, or Box- | effectsof north-east winds, frosts CG 
wood Stignp, steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It | and sudden changes of ’ RINE, 
én tavaldbne for Hotels L«undries, Dyers, | weather. a) & dull appearance so unpleasant to WALTON’S AU 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, | the eye of the sceptical, and vexatious to | A Solution of Gold for Re-gild Cheap 
&c. It -esists the action « f strong dis'nfect- | the sufferer. The widespread approbation of | Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to Gol 
ants usd for cleansing ana purifying linen this compound for beautifying the Nkin is acknow- | When ladies wish to change Silver Trivkels 
from c@tagion.. Price I+. to 21s. each, edged by thousands, not only to be perfectly innocent, but | into Gold, this wili be found most - 
Post fre, fer 13 Stamps. also being used as a soothing balm on the most delicate child as | venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for® 
ae ee protection ; and to ladies, after — ——— <—_ the | Stamps. 
seat of the Ball-room, when once tried it becomes indispensable as a mother's ‘ ~@ —. ERS. 
household companion, Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., &e. Poet free 33 Stamps. Soup sy Cunsisrs AND TRONMONG 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 



















SOLD BY “UL CHEMISTS, STATIONERS, Kc. 
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T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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